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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Zhe heditor will be giad to consider any AISS,, photographs, ov sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable, /n case of (oss or injury he cannot hold 
himseis responsible fer AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Liv can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the cwner should be placed on the hack of all pictures and A/SS, 

On account of the regulations of the stal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. NAJ/1. of COUNTRY LiFE ts not included in the boay of the paper, 
fut it witl be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 


a Stamped and addressed miaprer. 


Zhe charee for Sma fstate Announcements 1s 12s, per inch per 
usertion, the mininum space bhemng half an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge ts 6s. per insertion. All Advertise- 


ments must be prepaid, 


HOW THE POOR LIFE. 


VOLUME that is likely to be referred to by politicians 
and political economists for many years to come, is the 
elaborate report issued by the Board of Trade on the 
expenses and incomes of the working classes in the 
principal industrial towns in the United Kingdom, 

Ihe book takes a good deal of digesting, but those who take the 
trouble to study it will find in it a true reflection of the industrial 
life of England. It shows, among other things, that there are two 
ways of achieving this end. Statesmen like Lord Beaconstield, 
ard reformers lke Charles Kingsley, put the result of their 
observations in imaginative form, and try to direct attention to 
the grievances of the labouring classes by means of fictitious 
narrative. The experts of the Board of Trade work in a very 
different way. They go on patiently collecting figures and 
gathering facts for years, and in the end leave the reader to work 
out the life of a typical lebouring man by the deductions drawn 
from their accumulated observations. The factors that make 
up the economic life of labour are not very numerous. There 
is, first of all, the rent that has to be paid; shelter is a 
necessity, and its character seems to depend much more 
on the locality than on the requirements of those who 
seek it. Workmen's houses differ very much in extent; in 
South Shields or Sunderland they usually contain one, two, 
three or four rooms. At Blackburn or Wigan they are larger, 
and in Northumberland larger still. The rents, however, do not 
correspond to the comfort of the house; they are largest in 
London, where the mean price for two rooms is 6s., while in the 
provinces it is only 3s. 3d. As we go upward this proportion is 
fairly well maintained, the correspording figures for four rooms 
being gs. and 5s. respectively. Mr. Wilson Fox, who draws up 
the preliminary report, naturally makes no comment and draws 
no moral from these statements; but it must strike the general 
reader that the labouring man pays a rent that is very large in 
proportion tohisincome. It amounts, in many cases, to one-third, 
but we have only toconsider what rents are paid by the upper and 
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middle classes to see how this must weigh upon the working man. 
The possessor of an income of £450 per annum would scarcely 
think of living in a house of £150 rent, and a rent of £300 would 
be considered extravagant indeed for one whose income was £900 
per annum. In Scotland, there are more flats than in the 
working-class districts of England. In Edinburgh, for example, 
the most usual kind of tenement house is that of four storeys, 
each with four flats, or sixteen to the block. The rooms are 
fairly large, but, of course, the want of a garden, and conse- 
quently of tresh air, must be a serious drawback. There is one 
mutter, however, in which Scotland might be imitated with 
advantage. The houses are generally taken on yearly tenancy, 
and the tenant has to pay his share of the rates direct; this 
ensures a check On ultimate expenditure which does not exist 
where houses are let tax-free. In Ireland the prevailing type is 
a cottage of one or two storeys, containing from two to five 
rooms. In Dublin the large houses once occupied by the wealthy 
classes are now let out to small tenants. 

The next item in cottage economy is the price of food. To 
ascertain this, not only have the Commissioners obtained from 
retail dealers the prices charged, but they have utilised certain 
working men’s budgets obtained in 1g04, which enable us to form 
a very tolerable estimate of the proportion in which different 
kinds of food are purchased. In the case of those earning 
less than 25s. a week, a little over 3s. is spent on flour and 
bread and about 6s. 4d. on meat and fish of all kinds. 
In contrast with this, only about Sd. a week is spent by 
the same class of family on milk. Where there are children 
it surely would be of advantage to increase the supply of 
milk and purchase less meat. As the income increases it is 
noteworthy that the quantity of milk bought grows at rather 
more than a proportionate rate, though we cannot help thinking 
that in all classes of working families it is less than it should be. 
The figures given in regard to such products as potatoes and 
vegetables are not likely to be very exact. Itis to be hoped that 
in these days when allotments and gardens are so plentiful the 
working man will not have to pay much for his vegetables. In 
the table, however, he is shown to pay rather more for potatoes 
than milk, and almost the same amount for vegetables and 
fruit as he does for rice, tapioca aad oatmeal. Tea is 
consumed to a large extent and it is usually of a cheap kind, 
the price averaging not more than ts. 6d. per Ib. ; but coffee and 
cocoa do not appear to be consumed to any considerable extent. 
It was, perhaps, to be expected that prices would vary a little 
in the separate towns, the highest being paid at Dover, 
Portsmouth, Croydon and Sheerness. London comes tenth on 
the list. Prices are high in the North; they become lower in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midlands, and rise again in the 
South and East. In Sectland they are a little higher than in 
England. 

It will be seen, then, that rent and food carry off. the 
greater part of the poor man’s income. When they have been 
accounted for, he still has to lay out a considerable amount on 
the dress of himself and his family and upon fuel. The cost 
of the latter is a particularly variable quantity; it is com 
paratively trifling to those who happen to live within carting 
distance of the coal-mines, but it is a heavy item with London 
families. One cannot help wondering how the working man 
manages to do it all out of a wage that may be safely averaged 
at not more than 21s.a week; yet there can be no doubt that 
somehow he does achieve it, and, moreover, finds a surplus where- 
with he can pay into the various clubs and funds by which he 
meets the expenses of sickness, death and burial. Indeed, an 
auditor running over these bills would probably set down the 
situation as an impossible one, because in all budgets that we 
have stu:lied the expenditure is greater than the income. This 
only means, however, that in the cottage there are generally some 
means of earning money indirectly. It may be that the man at 
times receives extra pay, the woman may add a little by going 
out to char or wash, and even the children are occasionaily 
employed at odd jobs, while those in the country often have 
something to sell, it may be a few eggs or a little honey or the 
produce of an allotment. No exhaustive budget has ever yet 
been drawn up for the working man. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioness 
( ot Graham with her son James Angus, Earl of Kincardine. 
The Marchioness is the daughter of the late Duke of Hamilton, 
and her marriage to the Marquess of Graham, eldest son of the 
Duke of Montrose, took place in 1906. 


~* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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IW positions could be imagined at once so pathetic 
and so full of possibilities as that of King Manuel 
of Portugal. At the age of eighteen years, after a 
tragedy which has thrilled Europe and at one blow 
deprived him of a father and an elder brother, he 
is called to the throne in a time of factions for which we 
can scarcely find any other parallel than the turbulent Scotland 
of Queen Mary's time His address to the Council, “1 am 
without knowledge or experience; | place myself in’ your 
hands,” is touching in its modesty and helplessness. History 
tells us that of young men called to a high estate so early in 
life even those close to them know little. Great responsibilities 
and a high position sometimes develop qualities, and at others 
disc lose weaknesses, whi h have not pre \ iously been dreamed ot. 
Though he has a black and miserable hour to look back upon, 
a great world of possibilities stretches out before the young 
monarch ; and it is the very irony of fate that dastardly blows, 
such as those that have been struck by the revolutionaries, 
recoil upon the strikers. The zeal and loyalty of King Manuel's 
friends and supporters will be quickened by the very misfortune 
that has overtaken him; and his enemies have committed a 
deed which will estrange from them even those who had 
sympathy with their aims, and would have lent their aid to 
any legitimate movement towards obtaining them. 


\mid the clash of political partisanships, the comments of the 
Registrar-General sound like the still small voice of conscience. 
Ile, from time to time, gives us a statement of tacts uncoloured 
by any desire to paint a moral or adorn a tale. ‘The com- 
mentators may read into them what lesson they please; 
but his motto might very well be described as light without 
heat. There is much in his latest report of a sugges- 
tive character. lor example, bis records show that intant 
mortality is more pronounced in seasons when the tempera- 
ture is high and the rainfall low than when the summer 
temperature is low and the ‘rainfall bigh. Other significant 
facts are that the birth-rate in 1g06 was the lowest since civil 
registration was introduced. This is a matter for the social 
philosopher. More curtous ts the fact that, despite all modern 
education, a very considerable portion of the population continues 
to be illiterate. Seventeen out of every 1,000 men married, and 
twenty-five out of the same number of women, are obliged to 
sign by mark. We are told, however, that a large number of the 
signatories were foreign Jews. Another point is that the age al 
which marriage takes place keeps continually advancing. The 
new generation is evidently becoming more prudent than those 
which precede dl it. 


Into the difficult question of Licensing Reform it would be 
rash to plunge at the present moment; but oneof the minor changes, 
which is actually being put into local practice at Liverpool 
and is supported by Mr. Herbert Samuel, ought to be effected 
without party controversy. This is a proposed law to hinder 
parents from taking children under a certain age into public- 
houses. In many places the licensing benches have recognised 
this evil, and kept an eye to it in the granting and renewal of 
licences—a procedure on their part which has bad a wholesome 
effect. We do not for a moment suppose, however, that anyone 
whose interests are touched wou!d object to this proposal. ‘The 
publican derives no advantage whatever from the presence of 
children, and, indeed, would gladly be without them, while there 
can be no doubt of the ill-etlects of accustoming boys and girls 
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from their earliest years to the habit of drinking. Moreover, it 
is far from uncommon for fathers and mothers of the less intelli- 
gent working classes to allow even children in arms to taste the 
liquor that they are themselves imbibing. If Mr. Herbert 
Samuel's provision could be brought forward in a manner quite 
apart from subjects that are giving rise to controversy there Is 
no doubt that it could be passed easily into law. 


More than the ordinary conventional regret will be felt at 
the necessity which compels Mr. Charles Booth to retire from 
the Poor Law Commission. He stands in a position different 
from that of any other member of the body. Very many 
vears ago Mr. Booth took up the question of the poor, as 
another man engages in some favourite pursuit. Although the 
possessor of a fortune on his own account, and, therefore, under 
no compulsion to do work for a livelihood, and caring little for 
the ordinary objects and ambitions, he devoted his fine intellect 
and his apparently inexhaustible energy to such a study of the 
conditions of life in London as never before had been attempted. 
Ihe facts that he collected, and the results arrived at, have 
formed the stock-in-trade of politicians for many years The 
experience gained during the course of his voluntary labour gave 
him unequalled advantages as a member of the Poor Law 
Commission, and it is indeed to be regretted that his ill-health 
should compel him to withdraw at the most interesting moment. 
Perhaps, like Moses of old, he may console himself with thinking 
that from a Pisgah height he has seen the land of his desire. 


IN BLOOMSBURY. 


As I climb the breathless stairs 
To my garret ‘neath the roof, 
Past the ladies singing airs 
from the latest Opéra-bouffe 

I can see her little feet 
Twinkling in the brilliant light, 
I can hear the words so sweet 
That she said for my delight, 
When the ballet’s whirl was over 
And she joined me in the nig 


ulit. 
As | climb the breathless stairs 
‘To my garret ’neath the roof, 
All her pretty, subtie airs, 
\s she kept me half aloof, 
Fill my thotights and drown my cares; 
I can hear her soft reprool 
When I kissed her unawares, 
As I climb the happy stairs 
To my garret ’neath the roof, 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Dr. Macnamara has summarised the difliculties of dealing 
with the children of the very poor in the excellent report which 
has been submitied to the Local Government Board. During 
the last decade or two very great changes have been ellected in 
the treatment of pauper children. Wefore, they were simply sent 
to the workhouse school and trained up inthe way their parent 


had trodden before them. ‘To-day it is recognised that for the 
advantage of the State very diflerent methods prevail, lhere 


are three different methods of dealing with these wails, namely, 
at cottage homes, scattered homes and district’ schools. lt 
is gratifying to know that Dr. Macnamara, who has mad 
a careful inspection of institutions of all these types, ‘was ureatly 
struck by the enormous improvement which has taken place 
recently in the treatment and education of boaided-out poor-law 
children.” He found them nearly everywhere happy, spon 
taneous and self-reliant. ‘The old workhouse clothes had been 
discarded, and he found children at these places resembling in 
every way the pupils at an ordinary elementary school. 1 
thinks himself that the best system is that of cottage homes, and 
brings forward, as an instance, those prov ided by the Greenwich 
Union at Sidcup. His description is very a'luring. ‘There is a 
park of 584 acres in which the « hildren may play, a school for them 
to attend, a gymnasium, a splendid swimming-bath, shops for the 
teaching of woodwork, tailoring and bootmaking and, best of all, 
the foster-mothers in the various cottages seem to be performing 
their duties to perfection. 


Not very much is said in favour of the scattered home 
scheme. ‘Theoretically, it shows us **a bright motherly person 
looking after the home daily wants of small boys or girls,” but 
in actual practice we are told that the picture to be drawn would 
probably be neither so pleasant nor so peaceful. Dr. Macnamara 
does not say anything about the system warmly advocated in 
some quarters of placing the children out separately among 
shepherds and other agricultural labourers, who, because they are 
childless, or for some other equally good reason, are willing to 
receive them. In the case of children who are sufficiently old as 
to have been polluted by their surroundings, obviously this would 
not be a good plan, because it we uld carry contamin ition into the 
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rural districts; but if removed from their homes when they are 
little more than babies the system has been found to work 
‘xcellent!y where it has been tried. Indeed, in principle it is 
the same as that of emigration to Canada, concerning which 
there 1s nothing but praise to be given. 

Against such a heme an important point made is that 
ifter a child has been well started in one of these ways, it 
often happens that the father appears and, asserting that he 
has overcome his temporary difficulties, takes repossession 
of the child. Here, a certain amount of autocratic action 
might be taken with advantage. Ihe sanctity of the home 
should in most cases be respected; but when the father and the 
mother are, through their own intemperance or other equally 
valid cause, subject to ups and downs in life that make them at 
one moment able to support themselves and at another paupers, 
it would be of advantage to treet them with a strong hand. 
When they are in comparative affluence they might reasonably 
be compelled to contribute to the support of the children who, 
when in absolute want, they hand over to the care of the State. 

We in England may learn something from the great 
canal schemes that are to be projected in Germany. In the 
latter country it is recognised how much more economically 
various kinds of produce can be conveyed by water than by 
land, and determined efforts are being made to construct new 
water-ways. One of them it is proposed to cut between the 
Neckar and the Danube, at a cost of over £5,600,000. One 
idea is to make the Neckar available for ships of 600 tons 
burthen as far as Neckar-Rems, thence it would go to 
Waiblingen, Schorndorf and Gmiind, thence by a 3olt. cutting 
into the valley of the Kocher at Aalen. Phe difhiculty of 
the undertaking may be imagined from the statement that 
fifteen locks and eight “lifts” would be required, one of which 
at Gmiind would have to raise the vessels 273ft. Another 
projected canal is from the Danube to Lake Constance, the 
estumated cost of which would be £4,000,000, The proposal is 
that it should leave the Danube at Ulm and pass to the junction 
of the Danube and Iller, thence following 
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the course of the 
Southern Railway, and proceeding to Biberach. It would then 
be raised gooft. to the headwaters of the Schussen, and would 
follow the course of this river to Langenargen. These are wide- 
reaching schemes; but the mere fact that they have been 
ventilated by men of knowledge and position shows how well 
aware the Germans are of the fact which for some time has been 
suspected in [england—namely, that when railways were intro- 
duced the country was too hasty in arriving at the conclusion 
that they would altogether supplant the water-ways. 


\ victory is a victory all the world over, but that which the 
M.C.C, obtained over their Victorian opponents has been so 
thoroughly discounted beforehand that not much importance can 
be attached to it. The Victorian players were obliged by circum 
stances to play a very poor team, and the youngsters who were 
tried for the first time in an International contest did not rise to 
the oceasion, While the English players made 338 runs in thei 
77 runs. In 
their second innings, Mr. Jones's men made 241 runs for the loss 


first innings, the Victorians could only reply with 


of only four wickets, so that the Victorians were left with some 


;00 runs to make in their second venture. Asa matter of course, 
they failed utteriy to do this, although between them the first two 
wickets scored gt runs. The rest, however, failed to make a 


stand. For England, the century made by Hardstaff in the first 
Innings appears to have been a magnificent performance, marked 
not only by mastery but style, while Hobbs did nearly as well in 
the second innings. The advantaye of the victory is that it will 
hearten and encourage our men for the next Test Match 


* Shot, of course,” is the conclusion to the incident of a golden 
eagle appearing in Dorsetshire. The newspaper paragraphist who 
records the event does not say so, it is true, in exact words; but 
he stated that the bird was * captured ” on Lord Wolverton’'s 
Iwerne Minster Estate at Blandford, and goes on to inform 
us that it is now in the hands of a local taxidermist, that 
it measures 6ft. gin. from tip to tip of its wings, and that 
its plumage is in excellent condition. We suppose that a 
certain class of sportsmen never will be able to restrain 
themselves from shooting at any rare stranger that appears 
within range. The words we have quoted have been the epitaph of 
nearly every golden eagle that has appeared within recent times. 
t is a very rare visitor to Dorset, which is a long way from its 


breeding-place in the Scottish Highlands. The last recorded 
instance was in 1838, but if we go still further North, as far as 


Yorkshire, where the bird has been comparatively a frequent 
visitor, we find the record of its appearances also a record of 
slaughter. One appeared in 1851 and was promptly given a 
place as a specimen in a museum; another was taken ten years 
later and was skinned and set up. As late as 1902 one was 
caught in a trap, with which it flew away; it was afterwards killed 
with astick. Nearly ev ery other county furnishes a similar history. 


It seems a little curious that at this late hour of the day 
a spirited correspondence should be going forward in a 
contemporary on the question whether tame red deer are 
dangerous. We had thought that the answer was given long 
ago, by many a park stag which has used his horns with 
very serious effect when the privacy of his domestic life was 
threatened at the only season of the year in which he develops 
the domestic side of his character. Not only is this so, but even 
a wild red deer stag lately made an assault on a harmless cyclist 
who was traversing one of the roads in the vicinity of the forest 
of Glendye. Nor is it only the red deer stag which shows 
ferocity at times. A year or twoago a fallow buck became very 
dangerous in Richmond Park. Even the tiny gazelles in captivity 
become exceedingly fierce, and will dash round their enclosure, 
trying to get at the intruders who come near them. ‘The ram of 
the domestic sheep himself now and then becomes troublesome, 
and has the power to be quite nasty. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has raised a great deal of talk 
among those who are interested in game fish by the announce- 
ment that he is going to put Loch Levens and Rainbows into the 
well-known Sowley Pond, which he has lately drained off and 
depleted of the coarse fish, and from which very good sport used 
to be obtained. The cognoscenti, or those who believe themselves 
to be so, are saying all sorts of different things about it. They 
say that Rainbow and Loch Leven trout will not do together; 
that in New Zealand the former have been seen hunting and 
harrying the others. One man says he ought to have put in 
nothing but Loch Levens ; another, that they ought to have been 
all Rainbows, and so on. It is certain that both kinds have a 
tendency, as they get heavier, to feed less on surface fly, and, 
curiously enough, they feed on fly at the surface more readily in 
waters which are well stocked with molluscs and shrimps than in 
waters that are poorer in this rich food. The explanation is, no 
doubt, that only fish in fine condition rise to fly, and that good 
feeding means good condition. What will happen at Sowley 
Pond remains to be seen. One thing is quite certain—that if the 
Rainbows have a chance of getting out they will not stay. 

THEY SAY. 
Up by the ring o’ gorse, they say, 
If you go there o’ nights 
Before the moon is up, they say, 
You see blue fairy lights. 
An’ if you climb beyond the gorse 
And watch the new moon rise, 
You see a spooky, dead, white horse, 
But that is only lies. 
Yet some, they say, have seen it well, 
And when the old moon died, 
They say they saw the likes o’ hell 
On Chanetonbury side. 
Three girls went dancing by, they said, 
And those who heard ’em sing 
Were sure enough all of ’em dead 
By end of last vear’s spring. 

Ivikk HERTSLET. 


Interesting possibilities are suggested by a run which is 
reported of the Ribblesdale Buckhounds after what is believed 
to have been a Japanese deer. The deer seems to have escaped 
tle hounds no more completely than the hounds escaped the 
field, so that most of what is told us of this remarkable run has 
to be matter of report only. The hounds were collected 
subsequently from various farmhouses where they had turned 
up at all hours of the night. ‘The quarry, however, is the 
interesting feature of the affair. We had begun, or more than 
begun, to look on the Japanese deer as a failure, and to regret its 
importation. On the forest there is no more question of his 
failure than of his unexpected crossing with the red deer. And 
here, it seems possible, is a use suggested for him, as a_ beast 
of the chase. There are so many of these deer in the country 
now, escaped from the parks in which they have multiplied 
beyond all measure, that it is hardly surprising to hear of their 
being found anywhere. 


It was only the other day that the thermometer, even south of 
London, was showing 2o0deg. of frost, yet, in spite of that rather 
excessive cold—especially excessive, as it was accompanied by a 
very strong wind—the floral growth is very forward. Well 
before the end of January some of the honeysuckle leaves in the 
hedges were quite fully grown. Catkins of haze! and willow are 
growing long and swelling. Inthe gardens snowdrops have been 
in bloom for a long while, as well as winter aconite, and the 
spikes from narcissus, daflodil and grape hyacinth bulbs have 
pushed themselves further up than it is usual to see them at 
this date. The explanation is that, though the cold spell was 
sharp, it was quickly past, and that on the whole we have had an 
uncommon prevalence of comparatively high temperature, 
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THE GREY-LAG GOOSE. 
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GREY-LAG GOOSE 


O quote John Cordeaux, one of the greatest authorities 
on geese, “ Whatever may have been the former 
position of this Goose (anser anser) in Great Britain, 
it must now be considered the rarest of the four 
commoner species of Grey Geese which are 

included in our avi-fauna.” 
air of distinction as being one of our uncommon species 
It is, perhaps, the most interesting of our British wildfowl, 
both to the sportsman and the naturalist, to the former 
on account of its extreme wariness, which make it SO 
dificult a bird to bring to bag, and on that account 
the more prized ; to the latter, because it is the only goose 
which remains to breed in our land. A few pairs nest in 
Sutherlandshire, but in the Outer Hebrides it is more numerou 
The resident popu- 
lation, if a census 
were taken, would, 


This at once gives the bird an 


I imagine, work 
out well under 
1,000 pairs. The 
great majority go 
North to nest, re- 
turning in flocks 
in the autumn, 
about the middle 
of October, and 
spread along 
the West Coast of 
Scotland, never 
being plentiful in 
England, though 
in harder weather 
they have been 
met with in nearly 
every maritime 
county. They are 
never plentiful in 
Ireland. 

To give atrue 
life history and 
family record of 
this noble bird 
would filla volume, 
so full of interest 
is its history to 
every lover of wild- 
fowl. In choosing 
its haunts, the wild 


”. ‘ 
dale 
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and dreary marshes, the small grass-clad islands, the desolate open 
expanses of the Western Isles, it denotes its own character to all 
who have eyes with which to observe. “Silly goose” 1s an 
expression which should be used by the extreme ly ignorant alon 

No bird of my acquaintance requires more patience to shoot with 
gun or camera, especially the latter. When feeding, you will find 
flocks varying in size on open ground, and nearly always on such 
ground that astalk is impossible. On the outskirts of these flock 
are sentries with heads erect, eves and ears alert; the slightest 
ound or movementand you are detected—true descendants from 
the ancient preservers of Rome. It has never been my good 
fortune to find a flock feeding behind a hummock or bank, o1 
alongside a dyke; every little piece of cover is studiously avoided 
by these birds Occasi mally a fl ck miery be driven over guns 

but a most exact 
knowledge of the 
country, and dire 

tion of wind and 
usual haunts of the 
flock, is required. 
| have read with 
avidity the works 
ol many ot our 
most efficient wild 

fowlers, and,in my 
folly, once disbe 

lieved much of the 
advice given with 
regard to shooting 
geese, believing it 
to be exaggerated, 
Since then I have 
had many a wild- 
goose chase, and 
am now open to 
conviction. On 
one occasion last 
winter | man iged 
to stalk a small 
flock, having’ pre- 
viously po fedea 
friend in a deep 
ditch some 4ooyds. 
away, with a view 
to driving the birds 
overhim. By much 
circumvention and 


wading waist-deep 
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ibout 6oyds. of the birds and 


hired n metlectua hot, but 


had the extreme satisiaction ot 


ee he flock pas right over 
my posted gun, who brought 
down a right and left with a 
cylinder 12- bore, the parr 
weighing 16lb., one 7¥lb. and 
the other Siib. A large adult 
bird will olten weigh as much 
as 1olb, S. Alphéraky reports 


them up to 164lb. and as light 
as §4lb., from which will be 
een what a great variety there 
| Hievhting 1s 
by far the best method of goose- 


in their sizes 


hooting, but space will not 
illow me to give the details of 
rf sport, 
yet, as a rough outline, let me 
iy that these birds flight just 


this must fascinating 


before dawn and at dusk. 


Knowledge of their usual 
route IS necessary, 4!so a 
uff wind to keep them from 
travelling too high. In a 
perfect gale | have seen 
them 3o 6©distributed as to 


be flighting, apparently aim 
lessiy, on and off tor the whole 
lay. \ moderate sea fog or a 
suff snowstorm is paradise to 
the wildfowler; those are the 


days when a bag can be made. 


Some authors Say that the flesh of the erey ] ig is coarse and 
hard. I must beg to differ. The vrey-lag is ve ry good eating 
indeed; living as 1t does on yrass and stubble, the flesh is equal 
to that of the Michaelmas eoose of the London market But by 
lar the weetest ina tenderest ef OOSE is the one you shoot 
yourself, lo come to the domestic traits of the bird. 
They begin to pair in’ March and the egys (fabout 
34in. long) are laid during April and as late as May. 
>. Alpheraky says these birds pair for life. 1 never can see how 
this can be proved, and should be most interested to learn. 


Incubation is said to last twenty eight days. After the young ate 
itched they remain about t venty four hours in the nest to dry 
off, when the mother takes them to the water. Some authors 
iv that they are brought back to their nests for the first few 
nights, but | am not sure that this is not only surmise. The 
nest, one reads in nearly all books, is a heavy one, « omposed ot 


vrasses and twigs lined with down from the bird’s own breast. 
| have seen scores of these nests and must give my evidence as 
completely contradictory of this. I have never found a nest of 
any substantial proportions at all. Nearly every one has been 
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THE YOUNG BROOD. 


merely a scrape in the ground amid waist-deep heather and com- 
posed entirely of down. A nest may be found easily by seeing 
small pieces of down sticking to the heather-tops several feet 
away from the nest, having been blown thither by the wind 
which is always sweeping over the ‘*wind-swept Isles’ 
some few | have found among rushes, and a very few have 


’ 


had small quantities of dead grass mixed with the down 
I can only explain the difference of descriptions of nests by 
saying that mine were all seen in Great Britain, whereas 
the others may be typical of a colder Northern climate. 
I have no doubt whatever that the further South a bird nests 
the less substantial is the nest, and I do not restrict this view 
to the bird now in question by any means. | think the 
eider-duck may be regarded as a fair example. There, then, we 
have our down nest with two to eight eggs, pure white when 
laid, but soon discoloured by the damp earth or mud adhering to 
the feet and legs of the mother-bird, who alone incubates. She 
is an ideal mother, and covers the eggs with down before leaving 
How many nests I have seen destroved 
by gulls and crows, | should be sorry to say; and yet the nest 


them to go away feeding. 


of my grey-lag photograph was 
situated in a very open position 
on the highest point of an island, 
literally covered with gulls’ 
nests,and contained three eggs, 
the date being May 17th. 1 
was only &ft. from the nest, in 
a heather hide. Only those 
who have been alter geese can 
imagine my wild excitement 
when the bird returned to the 
nest and stood between the lens 
and her eggs, lowering her 
head and swelling out her neck, 
hissing all the while. Then, 
lor the first time, did I discover 
what a liquid eye she had, and 
what a beautiful pink were her 
leys and beak. Eventually, 
after, I verily believe, I had 
accomplished the human im- 
possibility of holding my breath 
for well over four minutes, she 
had settled on her eggs. It 
was a grand sight to see her 
thrust her head under her 
breast and pluck some of the 
down, cover the eggs and 
carefully tuck it in all around 
her. Occasionally she would 
stop and have a hiss at my hide 
or legs. Ultimately I vot one 
plate of her, practically a back 
view, with her head turned 
around looking again at the 
lens. This I believe to be the 
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only picture of a grey-lag taken in Great Britain in the wild 
state. When changing my plate she left the nest and, being 
anxious to prevent her from deserting, I also left the nest. | 
have a great dislike to scaring a bird to such an extent that she 
will forsake, be it a game-bird or a common sparrow. I have 
had more trouble in getting this one single picture of a goose 
than I have had with any other bird. After so much digression 
about my own achievements let me return to the subjects, a 
brood of young geese just ready to be off into the water, carefully 
tended by both parent birds. The tricks the parent birds will 
employ to escape detection when on the water, all point to the 
sagacity of the goose. Manya puir have I seen from a boat, 
with their brood, swimming silently away, their whole bodies 
completely submerged, and nothing but their heads and iess thar 
2in. of neck above the water; they will hug the banks of the 
loch, so as to give no clear view of their precious charges to the 
onlooker. I have seen them leave the water and take cover 
behind large stones and tufts of heather, leading their family 
over a neck of land, all the while with a crouching gait and neck 
outstretched. When hard pressed the gander will, as a rule, 
turn on the boat, and ther splash about, feigning distress, and try 
and lure one on to pursue him. Only once have I seen the 
young in the nest just dry. On this occasion there were five, 
and under-exposed plates were the best pictures I could manage, 
as it was late in the evening, in a stiff wind and very dense 
heather. The young birds are a beautiful mottled olive colour, 
dark green and lighter yellow, pale beneath. 

The last picture of two young birds about three days old 
was taken of a pair hatched under a hen, as the mother, whom I 
was trying to photograph, would have no more to say to such a 
dangerous place. After waiting for her for eight hours, | carried 
home to the keeper’s lodge her two eggs inside my shirt and 
placed them under a hen, and they both hatched the next day. 
The young birds began to feed on grass as soon as they were dry, 
never paying the leist attention to their foster-mother, except to 
use her as a bed during the short nights of the Hebrides. They 
are extremely easily reared by hand, the keepers often bringing 
up a few, which will stay about for months and sometimes return 
after a long absence. I have heard of one which went away for 
the nesting season and brought her wild-porn brood back to the 
keeper’s lodge in some very rough weather in the winter—a 
marvellous thing, as she had not visited him for some seven 
months. There was no mistaking her, as she was very lame, 


FROM THE FARMS. 


I-NEMIES OF AGRICULTURE. 

ROM a farmer’s point of view, the rat is one of the 
most troublesome nuisances about the farm that 
he has to deal with, and one which has no redeem- 
ing point. The actual amount of food which it con- 
sumes may not be much, but the amount it spoils 

is something enormous in the aggregate. When one comes 
to think it over, the money and labour expended in trying to 
circumvent the depredations of rats on a farm is a very 
important consideration. We build our corn-stacks on stands 
or stathels so as to be out of reach of the brutes; we thresh out 
the stacks which are on the ground in a hurry after harvest, 
and thus glut the market and reduce prices, so as to get 
rid of the grain before the rats take possession; we make 
concrete floors and walls to our barns to prevent them from 
burrowing and gnawing holes about the same to waste 
the corn therein stored up; we use galvanised bins in our 
stables when cheap wooden ones would do; and so on with many 
other things. The henwife knows that chickens are never 
safe until they are too big for the rats to attack, and that more 
birds are thus destroyed by these pests in the baby stage than 
the foxes take after they have grown up into fowls. In a big 
stack of wheat of, say, forty to fifty quarters, which has been 
allowed to stand all winter it is nothing uncommon to get 
three or four quarters of “broken” corn at threshing; that is, 
grain partially eaten which is sifted out along with the *tail- 
corn.” The writer has seen 120 rats killed out of a stack 
of this size at threshing-time, the threshermen usually 
getting a largess of a penny per head for the job of killing 
as the threshing goes on, whereas the regular rat-catcher, 
who does it by ferreting at other times, charges twopence 
per head. Poisoning is of little use, or catching with 
a cage-trap either ; the brutes are too cunning to be caught, and 
besides, they are not gong to take baits when they are living in 
the midst of plenty in a stack. Some authorities estimate the 
cost of the damage rats do to our produce at one penny per head 
per day, and, if we reckon the value of the stuff spoiled and the 
trouble and expense incurred in trying to circumvent them, it does 
not seem too high a figure. We are told that the ordinary rat 1s 
of comparatively recent origin or importation, and that it displaced 
the native black rat which still lingers in odd corners of the 
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owing to an encounter with a hoodie at the early age of about 
three days. The story goes that the keeper was lying in deep 
heather on the lochside watching a brood, when a hoodie came 
along, also watching, and by repeated swoops at the mother he 
managed to scatter the brood. When the youngsters iad dived 
repeatedly to avoid his attentions, until there was no more dive 
left in them, he attacked them; cleverly raising one off the 
water, he flew up a considerable height, but let it fall, for 
it struggled too hard and was too heavy for him. As he swooped 
down again upon the exhausted little bird, he flew into some No. 4 
shot, and the big black retriever gently rescued this downy little 
mortal, whose thigh proved to be dislocated; but yet she lived 
and grew, and stayed by her protector for two years, when off 
she went and found a mate; so the story ran. I believe the 
majority of grey-lags do not breed until they are two years old. 
About August the old birds lose most of their Hlight-feathers, and 
are practically without the power of flight. Fortunately, these 
birds are well preserved in the Hebrides during the nesting 
season, and in the winter they are only shot by those who have 
the shooting rights over the island, and I think | may safely say 
that they are on the increase, in these pirts at any rate, where 
the swivel-gun is barred. The keepers are a splendid set of men, 
and jealously guard every egg and bird. The grey-lag lives toa 
great age. S. Alphéraky says that the goose family are extremely 
long-lived, thirty years being proved over and over again. One 
he mentions as having completed his century; but this, I think, 
must have been an American record-holder. The wild grey-lag 
is undoubtedly the originator of our farmyard goose ; but its his- 
tory would take me to Rome, and space is too valuable to admit 
of this. The cry of the farm goose is very similar to that of the 
grey-lag. Otten has the domestic cousin’s call brought rushing to 
my memory hail-storms and wind, sleet and dreary bogs, and the 
wild exciteinent cf the distant “ honk, honk” of an approaching 
flock. Oniy those who have heard it can realise what a goose 
call can bring to the mind of one bottled upin a big town. To 
wind up, let me quote Abel Chapman’s “rule of range” with 
grey-lags and a 12-bore: “ At twenty yards, certain; at thirty, 
three to one on the gun; at forty, reverse the odds, and beyond 
that do not fire.” And permit me to add, when shooting geese 
of any sort on shore, do not be in a hurry, except to get out of 
bed for the morning flight; let them come well in, and hold 
forward. If with a native,do as you are told in Scotland, do 
the opposite in Ireland, and your bag will not be empty. 
J. Cyrit Crow ey, 


country. Further, that it has not yet conquered the American 
Continent, but has got halfway across, and has now reached the 
prairies. These will perhaps check its progress a little, because 
of their want of water and wantof “cover”; but no doubt the 
‘elevators,’ as the tall timber granaries are called there, will 
become intested in time, while the gophers and their holes 
will afford temporary food and ready-made burrows out on 
the open prairie. It is said that the perpetual killing off of owls, 
hawks and weasels has promoted the enormous increase of the rat 
in recent years, as these are its natural enemies. The writer's 
experience corroborates this; his own farm has a fair amount of 
these natural rat-catchers left on it, with the result that the rat 
pest is not so bad as elsewhere. The rats in the stacks and the 
buildings, however, cannot be kept down in this way, and it is 
these that give the trouble. If the association of scientific men 
recently formed for the purpose of waging a war on these 
vermin can invent any method of attack at all effective, they 
will earn the gratitude of farmers as well as other branches 
of mankind. ‘These gentlemen are, of course, most concerned 
about the public health view of the matter, because the rat 
is one of the worst causes of the spread of infectious 
diseases ; but their proposals are viewed with sympathetic interest 
by all connected with the land. If the method of using the 
virus of a germ disease and infecting a colony of rats with it—so 
as to kill them out in this way without risk to any other animals— 
is effectual, it will save thousands of pounds’ worth of food 
per annum, besides being a great advance in bettering public 
health. Anyhow, the old methods have failed; if one or two 
in a colony get caught in traps of any kind the others take 
warning and are too cunning to allow themselves to be 
afterwards captured, while they are often so numerous and 
breed so rapidly that a few destroyed in this manner make 
little difference. P. McConne ct. 
3OUNDARY FENCES. 

We are glad to receive from the Board of Agriculture an 
authoritative statement in regard to the legal positions respecting 
the repair of boundary fences. The main point is that at common 
law **each person is bound to prevent his cattle or other animals 
from trespassing on his neighbour's premises.” At the same 
time, occupiers of adjoining fields “are not bound to fence either 
against or for the benefit of each other.” A liability to repaur a 
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fence can only be created by Act of Parliament, as is done in 


certain Enclosure and Railway Acts, by prescription or by some 
agreement or covenant which constitutes a binding contract 
between the part 

Mitk at LIRMINGHAM. 

Considerable uneasiness has been caused in Birmingham by 
the statement of the Medical Officer of Health that fourteen per 
cent. of the milk sent to that city contained living germs of 
tuberculosis. | ; the kind of statement that calls for carelul 


examination. Weare not yet sure that tuberculosis in cattle is 
at any rate, it would be 
very surprising that the deaths from consumption should steadily 


~ 


communicable to the consumers of milk; 


decrease with so many tuberculous cattle in the various dairy 
herds. In Birmingham it is rumoured tnat a very drastic 
bye-law may be drawn up to meet the danger, and it is pet 
fectly possible that during the present session of Parliament 
Mr. John Burns may produce a Bill dealing with the whole 
country. We have to remember, however, as was pointed 
out at the annual meeting of the Mid 
land l‘armers’ Association, that the 
restrictions and regulations impo ed on 
the sale of milk do not, to s iy the least, 
cheapen its production. If things go 
any turther, a general rise in price 
may be confidently prophesied, more 
especially as the cost of feeding-stuffs 
continues to increase. It is to be hoped 
that no drastic measure in regard to 
tuberculosis will be decided upon until 
more Hight is thrown upon the nature 
ot the disease. It has always been a 
lemptation on the part of past Govern- 
men to a ume that science has said 
it last word, whereas bacteriolovists 
are sul in some doubt as to the true 
character of tuberculosis in cattle and 
its effect on the milk of dairy cow 


Motive Powkrr on THE FARM. 


his was the title of a lecture given 
to the Farmers’ Club by Mr. Trustram 
kve. He showed that there are two 
classes of work to be done—one at the 


homestead, the other on field and road. 


Pum ing, threshing, grinding and cake 


breaking are examples of the former, 
ploughing and general haulage work 
ot the latter. The improvement 
of modern machinery renders itt ex- 


tremely easy to utilise any natural 


force tor work that lies near home; IV. A. Row 
wind and water especially can be 
utilised to drive various forms of machinery. Oil and gas 


engines, too, are endless in their variety, while the motor 
that can be fitted to do a cousiderable number of different 
tasks promises to come largely into vogue. But on the land 
steam is the only alternative to the horse—unless, indeed, it be 
considered that petrol-motors have reached the stage ol 
practical usefulnes Phe lecturer pointed out that very contra- 
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dictory accounts are given of the effects produced by the steam 
plough. Most of those who have employed it have fallen into 
the mistake of ploughing up the sub-soil instead of gently 
Slirring it. 


THE BELVOIR HORSES. 


COUNTRY like the Belvoir, of great extent and variety 


g 
of contour and soil, is sure to be a great country for 
horses. Then, too, the possession of an unrivalled 
pack of hounds makes good hunters. Much, and 


perhaps the best, of the Belvoir country lies in 
Lincolnshire. At one time many hunters were bred in this 
county. In all its Hunts, Brocklesby, Southwold, Burton, 
lankney and Belvoir, Lincolnshire has had many hard-riding 
farmers. Even within my own memory the farmers bred horses 
of hunting type for Horncastle Fair, and in my Southwold days, 
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whenever we had a notable ruan—and we had, I think, quite our 
share there were sure to be two or three farmers leading the 
field on powerful, well-bred horses. The Belvoir country, and 
especially the district round Grantham, has, always been noted 
for yeomen who could hold their own over a country. So, too, 
there were among the squires men who were always well 
mounted. Sir ‘Thomas Whichcote, who, if Ferneley’s pictures at 

Aswarby are to be believed, had as fine a 
stableful of hunters as any man could 
desire. The Squire of Aswarby rode 
them right up to hounds, and in the 
days of his fame it was no uncommon 
sight to see three or four drags from 
Melton by the covert-side in Lincoln- 
shire loaded with the pick of the 
Quorn and Cottesmore thrusters who 
had come to see if they could hold their 
own with the Lincolnshire baronet. 
Mr. John Earle Welby, too, was 
one who understood hounds and the art 
of riding to them as well as any sports- 
man of his day. Major Longstaffe 
of Little Ponton Hall 1s still a member 
of the Hunt Committee, and before he 
was crippled by gout, the sixth Duke 
of Rutland, his brother Lord John, 
afterwards seventh Duke, and the sons 
of the latter, the late Lord Edward and 
Lord Robert Manners, were and are all 
hard riders. Then the famous parsons 
of the vale, Mr. Houson, Mr. Mire- 
house and Mr. Bullen, were regular 
followers, and so to-day is the rector of 
Waltham, the Rev. J. P. Seabooke, 
who only this season rode right in 
front in the great gallop from Stonesby 
to Wymondham and Gunby. Indeed, 
Copyright if we began to write of the past, there 
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would be no ending to the famous men and horses whose 
deeds might be recorded. ‘The horses were of all sizes, 
from Mr. Tom Haldun’s once-famous cob Jack, who 
would jump anything he could look over, or, to write of 
an earlier day, Will Goodall’s ** my good little Emperor,” 
to Gillard’s “* white horse Grey Bob, standing a trifle 
under 16h. on short legs, possessing great beam bone 
and muscular development with unusual freedom.” This 
horse carried Frank Gillard for eleven seasons and only 
gave him one fall, ane then the horse was knocked over 
by a too eager rider. ‘This is just the type of horse for 
the Belvoir, a horse not too big, with plenty of power and 
stamina, and a strain of blood. As hunters there is 
nothing to beat the thick-set little ones with fine heads 
and a turn of speed. Of all the series of portraits that 
have appeared in these pages, there has been, | think, no 
more interesting one than this of the Belvoir horses. We 
have here a complete set of hunt horses, selected by one 
of the very soundest hunter judges in England to carry 
the Master, his wife, the huntsman and the whippers-in 
to a flying pack in a country which is one to demand al! 
the qualities of a hunter if he is to cross it in safety and 
with credit. It is no flattery to place the present Mastet 
of the Belvoir very high among judges of horseflesh. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall has bred horses of almost every 
kind ; certainly he has been successful with hackneys and 
hackney pomes, and he has one of the best stables full 
of hunters in Lincolnshire, inthe luxurious yet workman- 
like set of boxes at Woolsthorpe-by-Belvoir. It has been 
the privilege of the present writer to stand in the show- 
ring where Sir Gilbert Greenall has been judging, and il 
no one is infallible, he makes as few mistakes as any 
hunter judge of the present day. Let us, then, take the 
stud in order. There are, first of all, Sir Gilbert’s own 
hunters, Trafford and Pancake; here we have the thick 
set, weight-carrying Belvoir type to perfection. ‘They 
have bone, depth through the heart, backs and loins to 
carry weight, and, whatever their actual height, are big 
horses. It the American system of weighing horses pre- 
vailed in England, they would come out triumphantly. 
Trafford should be a marvellous fencer, but | think if | 
had my choice Pancake would be the one | would ride. 
His neck and shoulders are wonderfully well put on, and 
his fore legs promise an easy, as well as a safe, ride, and 
there can be no doubt he can gallop with a commanding 
stride. Of the weight-carrying hunters in the Country 
Lire gallery | should be inclined to put Pancake very 
high indeed. But there is not so much to choose between 
these two horses, and preference is a matter of personal 
taste. Then we pass to Lady Greenall’s two, Pasha 
and Jim. The latter is just the short-backed, galloping 
stamp of hunter for Belvoir Wednesday, and he has one 
of the sweetest and most sensible heads I ever saw on a 
hunter. Pasha you could not put wrong, but perhapsa 
country like the Belvoir Vale or the stiff Stubton district 
is his place. He is a singularly true-shaped horse, with 
courage and temper, if expression goes for anything ina 
horse, and I believe it counts for much. As to staying, WW. A. Aouch, JIM. Copyright 
he looks like going all day, and he has jumping quarters 
which should never fail to lift him over any fence. Both 
horses look like carrying 14st.,and | believe firmly that 
no woman ought to ride over the shires on any horse not 
well over her weight. 

We now come to the Hunt servants’ horses, and 
this is where the choice of a horse tests a man’s judg- 
ment. He has to buy: for another man to ride, and, in 
the case of Hunt servants, for men who have to go where 
the hounds go, who cannot pick and choose their iine, 
and must necessarily often need to make up ground. 
Hunt servants may or may not be horsemen—these latter 
are rare in any class of lite—but, good or bad, they must 
be carried near hounds. Again, although all Hunt servants 
must be well horsed, it does not answer to over-horse 
them, and they are better at driving a horse than holding 
him. The only thing to be said is that Hunt servants are 
generally fairly light weights. Len Capell, the Belvon 
huntsman, is certainly fortunate in two of his horses, 
Black Cap and Zephyr. We may presume that if any. 
thing the former is the favourite. Often in the course 
of these papers I have had to dwell on the intelligence 
of the hunter a- one of his valuable qualities. 1 mean, 
of course, the bold intelligence which carries him over 
or through difficulties, not the low cunning of the too 
experienced hireling which often brings himself and 
rider to the ground. This bold intelligence these horses 
show, and it would not require a judge to credit them with 
a turn of speed. This is necessary for a huntsman’s 
horse, and more necessary in the Belvoir than elsewhere, 
perhaps The pack are noted for their quickness in coming ; “or 
out of covert; but, quick as they may be, the huntsman JV. A. Rouch, BEN CAPELE ON BLACK CAP. Copyright 
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must be there. In those first few moments a run is 
made or marred. Only the huntsman can tell which hounds 
are really on the line in those first hot, eager moments. His 
eye, too, can often tell, or bis knowledge of the run of bis 
foxes enable him to guess, which way his fox has gone. It 
may be, it often is, needful to hold hounds forward on the line 
without taking them off their noses, till at last they settle 
and drive forward clear of that threatening squadron of riders 
who, with the hottest-headed in front, are gathering from all 
parts of the compass and are ready to drive the pack off the 
scent. In these critical moments all depends on the huntsman, 
and he in turn depends on his horse in the first place and on 
his whipper-in in the second. Belvoir has been extraordinarily 
fortunate in its whippers-in. Sucha collection of huntsmen, 
houndsmen and horsemen as have been trained as whippers-in 
at Belvoir no other Hunt can boast. There was the great Will 
Goodall himself, and his son, the huntsiman of the Pytchley, 
Jem Cooper and Will Wells (now the huntsman of the Hert- 
fordshire), Arthur Wilson (who made the Essex and Suffolk, 
in his day one of the very best provincial packs in England), 
and many another maa of note. These men were all hard 
riders, as a first whipper-in must be. The whipper-in wants 
a flying horse; it is no light task, for example, to get to the 
heads of the Belvoir lady pack or a part of them and stop 
them off the wrong fox. He ought to know as much about 
the work of the hounds as the huntsman, and have a cleat 
holloa, yet, above all, be a man whocan hold his tongue. He 
should know the hunted fox by sight, and be able to distin- 
guish him from a fresh one. He must be quick to slip round 
a covert and view a fox away without heading him. He has 
so many things to do and to think of that his horse has but 
little ot his attention; and here is Jack, a horse which has 
the best quality of a first whipper-in’s horse, ‘ quickness,”’ 
written all over him— quick to start, ready to turn and 
fast as the fastest hound, and a horse can always beat 
a hound when it comes to galloping. The second whipper- 
in in some packs is the worst mounted man, and he often has 
awkward horses given him. This isa mistake; he is learning 
his business, and he will learn twice as well on good horses 
as on bad. Desborough, too, is an admirable Leicestershire 
horse, such as many a man does not get the chance of riding 
during his hunting career. The Belvoir has been not merely 
the source of the best hound blood, but the finest school for 
huntsmen and hound-breeders in the world; and with Sir 
Gilbert Greenall and Capell as Master and huntsman its fame 
is not likely to grow less, nor sport to be spoilt for want of 
horses of the right stamp to carry the servants right up to 
their hounds. X. 


IGGENS, POOR MAN 
FT LUIAY 4 9 e 424 ‘ 
natin ’S a budden to ’issell-—an’ I’se sure ’e’s a budden to me 
but we must commit till the Lord sees fit to take ’im,” 
said Iliggens’s wile to the well-intentioned Visitor 
Higgens biinked gently in his bed, in nowise disturbed 
by this plain statement of facts. 
The Visitor, new to her task of a ‘* District,” struggled 
to rally under the volley 

** Anyway, [ hope you’re as comfortable as you can be, Higgens ? 
Your wife certainly keeps you very smart,” with a well-meant endeavour 
to turn the conversation and at the same time to flatter that too outspoken 
lady. ‘* What a gay quilt you have on to-day!” 

**Eh! but it needs weshin’,” struck in the unquenchable Mrs. 
Higgens. ‘* An’ I did say to ’im last time as I put it through t'machine, 
* 1 shan’t be weshin’ this for you to muck agen, ’Iggens,’ I says; but it 
seems as il it was to be, Vurble ’ard as it is on’t wrenger too, bein’ so 
thick.” 

Again the Visitor sought for a lighter strain to run through the 
conversation, 

**Have you a good wringing-machine, Mrs, Higgens? Ours has 
been so troublesome lately.” 

The light of a coming triumph filled the woman’s eye **Iv’s none 
so bad,” she said, ‘‘and we reckon it should go well at t’ sale, if I can 
get it pented up a bit fust.” 


** Sale—what sale ?” said the Visitor, incautiously 

**When ‘Iggens ’as gone, pour man —for I shan’t bide near so much 
weshin’ w’out ’im.” 

Hliggens moved pettishly in his bed. I! there was one earthly 
wish he could have had granted, it would have been to ‘‘ see how things 
went” on his demise; it was too tantalising—the one event couldn’t take 
place without the other. 

The Visitor was fresh to her surroundings, and by this time a gentle 
perspiration was breaking out all over her at what she feared were her 
malapropos efforts at conversation. Yet she felt wishful to make a good 
impression and to leave in a pleasanter vein of talk. She valiantly 
tried again, 

** You were very busy when I came in; I fear [ interrupted your 
work, Mrs. Higgens?” She glanced at an unsavoury bunch of fluff in 
a corner, which was apparently being shoved into a faded cushion-cover. 
Her hostess also looked at it, with kindling eye. 

**Iv’s *Iggens’ ole stockin’s as I'se revellin’ out—it’ll mek a gran’ 
pilier, an’ ’e’ll never want ’em agen, will ye, ’Iggens ?” 
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Net 1,” rest 
‘* Hlow’s your 
Visitor. 


onded that gentleman, unmoved. 


appetite, Higgens?” said the now nearly-vanquished 


struck in the 


? 
same as e 


*Is takin’s is nuthen,’ unrivalled wife. ** Last night 
funerals—so 


off with 


fancied a bit o” cake used to get at 


I med a small one, an’ ’e ’ad jest this much ”’—measuring 


one grimy hand to the first joint of the middle finger of the other—** and 


BUR 


ANY fortunate circumstances contribute to the antique 
which Burford has preserved through the 

centuries for the delight of venerauion. 

hose who love the town well would, perhaps, be 

wise to guard the secret of its existence with more 
jealous silence; if it had never been noticed in guide-books, 
sung of by poets, written of by essayists, painted by artists, it 
might be lying to-day secure in its seciusion, sought only by 
pilyrims and enlightened votaries. Nobody would find it; it is 
five miles from any railway station, and the motorists who race 
along the London and Cheltenham road pass it heedlessly; a 
few grey houses on the top of the hill alone betray the beginning 
of the town behind the trees. [ut the secret has not been kept; 
half the people you meet have heard of it, the American has 
trodden its streets and signed his name in the visitors’ book at 
the church. Even the town itself wakes to the cry of progress. 
Is there not a shop with a plate-glass window, a motor-garage, 


Chari 
a jaded 


a local guide and, ye gods, a villainous new system of drainage ? 


Yet, if you come in no tourist’s guise, but in the mood ot 


ENTRY. 
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it was enough. ‘Ye’ll scarcely eat less at your own buryin’, I[¢gens, poor 
man,’ | says. 7 
But the Visitor fled, making an inarticulate speech, concluding with a 


“se 


hurried “ good afternoon.” 


**She’s net opined Mrs. Hliggens to her 
m her caller And Higgens himself allowed 


gs i a 2 oe 


mich to say for ’ersell,” 
husband, as she closed the door 


that he’d thought her ** a bit qu 


ORD. 


sympathy and reverence, you will be welcomed among the band 
of those who have made the pilgrimage and learned to love the 
town on the hill above the Windrush. 

To reach Burford by train you must choose between two 
stations—Bampton-in-the-Bush and Shipton-under-W ychwood ; 
and there, if you aie no pedestrian, you may clamber to the box 
of the decrepit omnibus and imagine that you are on the stage 
But from Shipton, if it is a fine 


oach of an earlier 


day, you will do well to walk; the five miles will slip pleasantly 


century. 


under your feet as you mount the long hillside in spring and 
hear the song of larks over the dark brown fields and plough 
boys crying totheirteams. Here at thecross-roads, highwaymen 
used to waylay the incautious traveller; close at hand 1s a tree 
from which two gentlemen of the road were hanged in 1784, and 
rusty chains still attest the action of the law. From the brow of 
the hill the spire of Burford Church is first seen in the valley, 
Fulbrook and 


Wind 


white 


and after a sharp descent you pass the village of 
come, after half a mile, to the old stone bridge over the 
and the bottom of the which lies, a broad 


rush street, 


riband, among the clustering 
vrey rools. 

There are only two real 
moments” along theroad from 
Bampton. One, when you pass 
aruimed, mysterious farmhouse, 


sull haunted by the memories 


ol grand ladies who came 
thither from London silently, 
and as silently departed—ol 


children born and buried, and 
secrets well kept ; the other, 
when you leave the high road 
and come suddenly upon a most 
exquisite view ol 
vreen fields through which the 


the valiey, 
stream, pure silver, winds and 
flashes, the church spire 
high above the houses 
beyond, the slope of Westhall 
Hill. his road leads to Wit- 
ney Street, 
Great House, with its splendid 


rising 


and, 


Where stands the 


Late Renaissance front, its in- 
teresting painted panels in the 
hall and 
ind) walled 
brated by its 
of ** Burtord Papers 
avsaboutthetown., 


passages, 1S oratory 
varden, all cele 
owner, the author 
"and other 
charming es 
ln it some of the sisters of 
** Daddy” Crisp lived, and in 
his letters to one of them, Mrs. 
Gaast, there are many relerences 
tohisfriend Miss Fanny Burney. 
Mrs. Gast died in 1791, at the 
age of 84, and Mr Hutton say 

** Indeed, | that there 
are only two houses in the whole 
town that Mrs. Gast 
have looked 


belleve 


may not 
on, and one is a 
one gathers trom 


~ 


bank, which 
the correspondence—she might 
have been glad to have had in 


her time. \s to the architec- 


ture of these two houses, it Is 
kindest to be silent.” This 
remark will give some idea of 


the atmosphere which fills the 
place, the almost unexception- 


able old age cf the houses. 
>tanding in the High Street and 
looking down to Simon Wis- 
doim’s « oltlave at the bottom of 


the hill, you can easily imagine 
yoursell =the 
century. U 
LIFE, the ° 


eighteenth 
ntortunateiy, 


teenth centur' 
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building where the rents di »the lord ofthe manor and the tolls 
exacted from visitors to the fair were paid, has been recently repaired 
with doubtful taste, and the beautiful lattice windows sold for a 
mere song to adorn an otherwise hideous house beyond the 
bridge. ‘The lower part of the building is now a shelter for the 
fire-engine, and the upper storeya reading-room, in which may 
be seen the chairs, table and chest of drawers which belonged to 
the corporation, dissolved in 1861. This corporation, or guild, is 
said to have been one of the oldest in the kingdom, going back to 
the eleventh century, and consisting of an alderman and ten 


burgesses, who elected two bailiffs out of their own number every 
vear. With the dissolution of this body Burford must have lost 
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a large measure of the civic dignity and the local patriotism 


which animated it through seven centuries. 


but all the docu- 


ments, records and insignia of the corporation, with many other 


manuse ripts, are 


Cheatle, Esq., 


preserved in the family of the late T. H. 
House, the last of the burgesses, 


whose death has left a gap in the familiar life of the place deeply 


felt by his fellow-townsmen. 


Indeed, several well-known figures 


have disappeared from the active history of Burford during the 


last twelve months: 


the old man who remembered being held up 


by his father to see George IV. ride past on his way to Bibury 
Kaces; the master of the Old Rectory, close by the Priory walls, 
where Waller the painter lived, and where, in an upper room, 
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CHURCH YARD 


Copyricht. 


may still be seen the 
cocks we re let 


small sliding doors through which fighting 
fray, and where the dull stains ot 
the floor bear witness to the long-forgotten conflicts ; 


loose for the 


l lood on 


and the vicar, ho was ever in the church he loved, ready to 
talk of its beautie ind of the change that he had seen and ot 
William Morris's visit. How intimate a part of the town’s life 
he was, how courteous, strong and humorous in his’ whol 


personality. 


near the bottom of the High Street; it 
perhaps, rebuilt, when Charles II. came to 

Over the door may 
from Cobbe Hall, next door, in 


gateway was demolished. Nearly opposite 


The vicarage Ii 
was being built, or, 
stay at the Priory. 
hngures ' 
when all but its fine 
Cobbe Hall is 
and which from the top 
street, blocking ail further 


be noticed a few 


grotesque taken 1572; 


i house which looks straight up the High Street, 
f the hill appears to stand across the 
given to the 


progress. It was 
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School in 1577 by Sim Wi n, alderman, w 
did not actually found th ho at anv rate ** reedytve 
unded it. Hducation ‘ ell mana 1 in those day 
\part from tour tree s« lar, tf the inhabitant Burtor 
2d. a quarter, with an entra fee of 4d., and ever ( il 
t of the country” paid 12d. on entran ind Od, quarterly 
hour ot hnool we I Y Y ind o1 to Xl! Wer, 
ven to eleven and one »tour I M eo 
ot reteotiment 1s th e provisio very quartel 
is to be appointed to teach the pettic ind a collecti to be 
le for his stipend, so that every man 1 Burford may be al 
nd yn, not having any infirmity or sickne o learn 
\ BC, catechism, his primer, to write and read, un 1e 
to be prelerred to the Grammiat hool,”’ Phe found i 
vamed. The school lies by the ch eral 
hed men were educated within its wa Dr. Peter Hey 
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and Marchmont Needham, the famous Earl of Rochester, Lord 
Liverpool, and Sir William Beechey, the Court painter, all 
“wave thanks to Almighty God for the founders of the Free 
School,” and, perhaps, sat under the Norman tower of the 
church, where their successors now sit. Close to the school are 
the Almshouses on Church Green, founded in 1457 by Henry 
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Bishop, by permission of the King-maker, who was lord of the 

manor, and whose signature and seal are at the bottom of the 

grant; they were rebuilt in 1828. From the Green, perhaps 

the most beautiful view of the south poren of the church, 

probably built also by the [earl of Warwick, can be obtained, 

with its exquisite lines and tracery, and headless statues, a relic 
. 
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r 
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of Puritan vandalism. The church is thus at the bottom of the 
town, surrounded on two sides by the river; and Skelton declares 
that in the days before the floor was raised there were often as much 
as 3{t. or 4ft. of water in the church in flood-time. The curfew 
still tolls at seven c’clock on winter evenings; and one of the 
bells is rung on Shrove Tuesday at noon, bidding the folk 
confess their sins belore Lent begins, or, as later generations 
have interpreted it, urging them to make their pancakes. The 
total length of the church is 16oft., and in the middle of it is the 
Norman tower, which was built up in Tudor times, and, later 
still, surmounted by a spire, which has sometimes caused anxiety 
for the strength of the fabric. The interest, beauty and vari ty 
of the architecture of the church have been themes for many 
writers, and any attempt to catalogue the innumerable things 
which a visitor ought to remark would be 
impossible in the space at my disposal. 
Gut a few names may serve to connect 
the church with the people and the history 
of thetown. On the fourteenth century font 
may be seen the inscription, pricked on 
the leaden lining, ‘* Anthony Sedley, 
Prisner, 1649"; and this brings back the 
memory of those unfortunate rebels the 
Levellers, who were surprised by Cromwell 
and Fairfax in Burford at night on May 6th 
and imprisoned in the church. On the fol- 
lowing morning three of their number were 
shot outside— you may see bullet marks to 
this day on the wall of an outhouse—with 
their comrades watching from the leads; 
and alterwards Cromwell addressed the 
survivors from the pulpit. Burford is 
intimately connected with the Civil War, 
changed hands on many occasions and was, 
once at least, the scene of a smart skirmish. 
The parish register shows the burial of 
many soldiers between 1642 and 1645, and 
l’airtax is said to have taken as many as 
1,400 prisoners in the town. The Sylvester 
Aisle was once probably the Chapel of Our 
Lady, built by the brethren of the Guild of 
Our Lady, and at one time separate from 
the church. Now it commemorates a family 
of merchants once famous in the life of the 
town, who lived across the river at Lady 
Ham with great warehouses along the 
water's edge. The earliest of the many 
Syivester tombs is dated 1568; but Mr. 
W. |]. Monk, the historian of Burford, says 
that the name occurs in the Burgesses’ 
Rooks from the very first notices in them. 
Now it is extinct in Burford and is kept 
in memory, like that of Wisdom, only by 
monuments of stone. Sut a great many 
of the names which may be read in the old 
documents—published by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in 1g01—are still 
to be found in the town. One of the most 
familiar of them at the present day may be 
seen on a brass in Northleach Church, 
eight miles away: 
Pray for the soules of Robert Serche 
and Anne hys wyfe, which Robert 
decessed the xx day of Janevere the 
yere of our Lorde MD and oon, on 
whose souls Ths. have merey. 

Bartholomew’s Aisle again keeps green 
the name of a family which has disappeared 
from Burford, but ** whose beautiful house 
(on Westhall Hill) is still the most beau- 
tiful building within many miles of the 
town.” In the Leggare Chapel is a 
marble tomb to the memory of Chris- 
topher Kempster, a master mason in build- 


ing St. Paul’s, who alterwards bought THE PRIORY 


the quarries on the south-west of the 

town, calling them Witt’s Quarries, and built himself a house 
near at hand in 1698 but the most important monument 
is the Tantield Tomb, which has an aisle to itself and was 
erected by Lady Tanfield in memory of her husband, Sit 
Laurence Tanfield, who was buried at midnight on May rst, 
1625. It is a splendid specimen of Italian work, with its heavy 
canopy, stars, cherubs’ faces, painted marble, skeleton and 
mighty inscriptions. Once banners hung over it, but they were 
torn down by Wallet’s troops, who slept in the church im 
1644, and were used as_ scarves. By the figure of the 
Baron is that of his grandson and successor, Lucius Cary, 
Lord Falkland, most picturesque of all characters in those 
stormy times. And, by a natural transition, we may now 
turn from the church and, with a memory of the view 
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from the west end and a thought of Charles I., in his 
hurried passage through the town, ‘hearing the sermon,” 
we may make our way to the Priory itself, hidden in its 
desolate dignity behind gloomy trees. Whether tnere ever 
was a priory on the spot may be open to doubt. But if 
there was, it disappeared in the time of Henry VIII. and 
made way for the house built by Edward Harman, who 
is said to have been the Kine’s barber, and who, with his 
numerous progeny, is commemorated by a monument in the 
church. The history of the Priory has often been told. The 
great Elizabethan house was built by Sir Laurence Tanfield, of 
whom I have just spoken; Lucius Cary, Lord Falkiand, was 
horn there, and when he inherited the property lived much at 
the Priory and ertertained literary men. He used to say that he 
‘pitied unlearned men upon a rainy day.”’ 
However, he had also inherited the manor 
at Great Tew and in 1636 he sold Burford 
Priory to Mr. William Lenthall, who had 
long been a resident in the town. The 
new owner became Speaker of the Long 
Parliament, and after an eventful political 
career and a brief exile he retired to the 
Priory, built the beautiful chapel and died 
near the end of the century after making 
arrangements that his burial might be 
without any pomp or state, and that no 
monument might be made for him, but 
at the utmost a plain stone with this 
inscription only, “ Vermis sum.’ The 
Priory remained in the Lenthall family till 
1829, but in 1808 it was pulled down and 
rebuilt in a somewhat similar style, but on 
a much emaller scale. The subsequent 
history of the house is a dismal tale of 
neglect; and to-day it presents a ruined 
and depressing, though very beautiful, 
appearance, The front of the house 
remains, and a fine staircase and one ot 
two rooms still show traces of their former 
grandeur. But the spaces where the 
famous pictures once hung, which were 
greatly admired by all save Horace Wal 
pole, increase the feelings of pathos with 
which the cracking walls and = ruinous 
chapel must affect every visitor. Yet there 
is this advantage, that the public are 
generally allowed to wander in the Priory 
grounds; and it is quite in keeping 
with the rest of Burford that, instead of 
sitting in a public park, the townsmen 
should have the privilege of wandering 
through the rook-haunted wood and of con 
templating the charm of nineteenth century 
ruins. 

When Charles I. came to Burtord in 
1644, fiving from Oxford, he refreshed his 
troops at William Lenthall’s house ; and 
in 1681 the second Charles rode hawking 
over the downs from Witney, and, after 
dining at the Priory, went to the races at 
which, by special arrangement, the New 
market Koyal Plate wasrun for. The But 
ford races were a great institution. It i 
supposed that the 
Upton Downs, close to the town, and that 
the famous Bibury Club was founded when 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 


were originally held on 


the race-course was removed toa spot half 
way between Burford and Bibury. The 
meeting was an annual affair till the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and attracted a 
great many gentlemen jockeys and no doubt 
alargecontingent of Oxford undergraduates, 
who, as we learn from Nimrod’s ‘* The Life 
DOORIWA Y. of a Sportsman,” used to hire tandems and 
drive over for the day, naving senta pair ol 
fresh horses on to Witney to ensure a speedy return to college at 
night after a boisterous supper at the Bull. Indeed, the most 
flourishing period of the races was in the time of Nimrod and the 
Prince Regent, a regular patron and familiar figure on the 
course. These were prosperous days for the townsfolk and 
innkeepers. Some of the inns have disappeared or have 
diminished in size. The Ramping Cat, which stood at the top of 
the town on the high road and commemorated in satire the leopard 
rampant of the town badge, has become a private house since the 
coaching days. The George, where Marchmont Needham was 
born and Charles I. stayed, still faces Witney Street; bat it fell 
into the hands of the owner of the Bull opposite and, being 
regarded as superfluous, was turned into private houses 
early in the last century. The Bull used to be larger than it 
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peo} wilh rreal Icce 
lwo important days in the old Burford year have lost their for agriculture, and quickly enclosures began, and the mag 
icance. One was Midsummer | , W n the people carried nificent forest disappeared ; now only a small tract neat 
iL representation of a di mand a giant through the streets Leafield is left. ‘The dole of venison was thus stopped, 
t reat rejoicings, to commemorate the victory of Cuthred, and £150 given to the Corporation. It can easily be 
King of We x, on whose standard was a golden dragon, overt imagined that the Burford labourer did not restrict his 
Kthelbald, King of Mercia, in 752, at Battle Edge, just outside hunting to one day in the year. Many traditions of poaching 
e town. The meaning of the iant is obscure, but the and deer-stalking may still be heard in the town, and when 
custom, whatever its entire significance, survived till the midd the forest was being cut down it was a fine opportunity 
of the eighteenth century. Why should it not be revived for the woodmen and carters to creep away during the 
| ther great iy was Whit-Sunday reon, from time dinner-hour, when the keepers were drowsed with much 
nin norial, the burghers had the privilege of hunting in good beer, and to kill a fat buck, to be concealed undet 
W ye ud Forest, which stretched right up to Fulbrook. | brushwood in the carts. There is a saying that “a Burford 
was a Royal forest, and one of the lodges was at Lanvley, near labourer ate as much venison in a week as a London alderman 
Leahield, about ir n rom Burford Kings and queens did in a year.” 
unted there, and doubtless many of them paid visits tothe town. So much for Burford history and often-repeated facts. 
William the Conqueror even is aid to*have done so, but the first Of its ancient glory, its corporation and merchant-guilds, 
authenticated visit was from Elizabeth in 1574. It was she, too, its Member of Parliament (who sat only for one day), 
who stopped the annual privilege of the town people in 1593 on its famous citizens, its Royal visits, others have spoken 
account of the plague then raging; her letter is still preserved, with notable affection and knowledge. The town lives 
promising two bucks as compensation and stating that “this your quietly and dreamily in the past; the smoke, slowly curling } 
torbearinge for this tyme shall not be any prejudice to your sd up from the grey roofs, shows a town of half - deserted 
ancyent custom hereafter.” However, it does not appear that houses. There is no business, small trade, scanty employ- 
the privilege was continued afterwards, though the present of ment in this backwater of modern life. Now it is. the 
two bucks and a fawn was exacted from the keepers every year. home of peaceful, ruminative folk; the High Street lies 
A boy and girl were chosen from the town, called ** The Lord empty in the glare of sunlight, and in some cool alley 
and Lady,” and, attended by a procession, marched to Capp's at the back the artist sits with his easel. A few figures 
Lodge and made a formal demand. The venison was sent in the at open doorways, a few jolting carts, the old bus 
first week of August and a great banquet held in the Town Hall. struggling up the hill and over all the brooding spirit 
lhe Whit-Sunday procession lasted till 1827, and the venison was of cool tranquillity. Not many years ago an Oxford 
sent till 1854. But alas, Wychwood Forest was doomed ; it was bookseller, who tells the tale with great relish, found 
ipposed, for no good reason, that the land would be more valuable here, in the sale of an old house, first editions of Keats 
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be 
trifle. 


and other treasures to 
bought for the merest 
But, unfortunately, the town 
is now conscious of its pic- 
turesque antiquity and guards 
with jealous eye the relics of its 
grandeur ; nay, even trades on its 
the pro- 
gress. ‘There may come a time 
when we shall have a railway 
entrance fees to the 
“sights ” photographs in 
railway Carriages. But not 
yet; let us be spared a while 
to our meditations by river and 
hill, or under the shelter of 
grey walls and shadowy 
memories. For one thing we 
may be deeply grateful ; 
have not yet had a pageunt. 
I began these scattered 
notes with an feeling 
that I was in manne 
betraying a trust; but having 
gone so far, let me frankly 
confess that though Burford is 


deatness to voice ol 


station, 
and 


we 


uneasy 


some 


a very charming and _inter- 
esting town for the visitor, it 
is far more charming § and 
interesting for the inhabitant. 


You must live in it to imbibe 
the real atmosphere; you must 


nm? 


know it not only on_ hot 
summer days, when any town 
would look restful and sooth- 
ing, but all tnrough the year: 
when the marsh-mallows and 
buttercups are out in_ the 
water-meadows and the rooks 

in the priory trees are nesting ; 
evening draws you to the 
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when 


bathing-place 
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of it, and you will hear echoes of forgotten feet and be 
of taces that are no longer seen on the hillside. & 
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weir, of when on winter nights 
you are to pick your 
Way In the p.m., 


obliged 
dark after 9g 
with a lantern; when 
Bank Holiday 
the irom 


villages to the fields at the top 


or else 


fetes bring all 


folk neighbouring 


of the hill; or, better — still, 
when Priory Street echoes 
with the hoarse music. of 


merry-go-rounds and the High 
Sireet is full ol and 
shooting-galleries and the hiring 
fair is afoot. You must 
the delight of a walk with the 


booths 


know 


dogs before breakfast up to 
Westhall Hill and Pool 
House, and, no less vital an 
experience, you must feel the 
wind on Shipton Downs on a 
wintry day, and see the bus 
toiling through the snow, and 
the muffled passengers and 


the general air of Cranfordian 


simplicity. It is not enough 
to hurry round the church 
with a guide-book; you must 
enjoy it at your leisure, day 
after day, Sunday after 
Sunday, now wandering 
through the seven chapels, 
now sitting outside under the 
willows by the river. Then, 


When you have caught Burford 
in its intimacy, and, 
yourself peaceful 
have felt its peace 
solitude—then the history ol 
the town will become a real part 


moods of 
and alone, 
and 


aware 
ea aie 
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I}. Wiltshire Avon, on its course s muithward to Salisbury, 

rends in twain the bare chalk downs on whose western 

n ands Stonehenge. Ihe valley is fertile 

enough, so that village and hamlet abound and many 

an old manor house survives. Of these none is better 
preserved, and none more typical in style and material, than that 
which for 300 year is the home of the Duke fam:ly, and of 
which we ve views to-day. It stands south-east of Stonehenge 
at the foot of the lopes of the plain, with lush meadows 
paratin it from the river, lhe estate of Lake, in Wilsford 
pial » Was part of the endowment of a guild or fraternity 
founded in Edward [V.’s time in the church of Croscombe in 
Somerset, and hen uch emi-religious foundations were 
‘ ved in | vard VI.’s time its Somersetshire pr jperty went 
to the Thynnes; but Lake was granted to Robert Thomas and 
\ndrew Salter, merchant tailors in London, who transferred it 
to John Capelyn of Southampton, who sold it in 1578 for 1,000 
marks to George Duke Although the name of Duke “ occurs 
unong the gentry of Wilts in 1433,’ the new owner of Lake 
eems to have come up from Otterton in Devonshire, but we have 
no record of whence he got the means for the purchase of the 
estate and tor the building of the new house. Authorities agree 


that he set to work at this shortly after he settled in Wiltshire, 
and he was, therefore, engaged with mason and _ carpentet 


or X Heart 
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contemporaneously with his neighbour John Toppe, the rich 
wool merchant of the plain, whose fine mansion, occupying 
on the Wylie the same position as Lake does on the Avon, 
belongs to the later days of Elizabeth. Stockton 1s a larger 
and more elaborately-wrought house than Lake, but, size and 
sumptuousness apart, the two dwellings have much in common. 
The walling is of the local material, flint being largely used in 
this chalk region of Wiltshire in conjunction with stone, as it is 
in the Eastern Counties and about the down lands of Kent and 
Sussex. At Stockton the dark colour of the cut flint is used in 
lines, at Lake in chequers, otherwise the west fronts of the two 
houses, each with its five gables and its central projecting porch, 
could easily be mistaken at first sight for one another. Lake, 
however, has the distinction of two-storeyed bays flanking the 
porch, affording, simply yet sufficiently, a touch of dignity and 
variety to an elevation which would, without them, have 
been somewhat flat and uninteresting. Their parapets being 
embrasured led Burke, who was even wilder in matters of 
architecture than in matters of genealogy, to speak of a * fagade 
embellished by three projecting and embattled turrets of which 
the two end ones are semi-octangular and the central square.” 
As a matter of fact, the design is notable as combining a 
good deal of Gothic form and feeling with the symmetry 
and squareness bred of Italian models, and it is, therefore, 
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exactly typical of its age in 
style as it is of its lo ality in 
material. Itis said to have been 
originally L-shaped, its main 
westerly front representing the 
longer member otf the letter, and 
a newel stair fitting into the in- 
terior angle. So late an example 
of this mediawval feature, used at 
a time when the ampler, easier 
wooden staircase of Elizabeth’s 
days had become well - nigh 
universal, would have been in- 
teresting had it survived; but 
we are told that late in the 
eighteenth century it was swept 
away, as being highly incon- 
venient to the ladies following 
the prevalent fashion of wearing 
hoops, and a fresh wing added 
to accommodate a handsome 
Georgian staircase with fluted 
pillars brought from a house 
in Somersetshire. If this is 
the case, this new wing, 
forming the inner of the two 
easterly gables, is a_ re- 
markably successful copy of 
its older brother, and one RS EEN 
which we should not haveex- = 
pected at the date given, though Bee Se 
it would have been more 
possible later on, when, as 
we shall see, the owner had 
strong antiquarian leanings. The Dukes, as a rule, were 
quiet country gentlemen, and we hear nothing further of them, 
after the advent of George Duke and the building of the house 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, until the time of the 
Great Rebellion. John Duke was a man of importance in his 
county, being sheriff in 1640, and he developed into a strong 
partisan of the Stewarts, as were many of his neighbours, such 
as the Penruddocks of Compton Chamberlayne, of whom Sir 
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John and his sons fought from the first and were heavily mulcted 
for compositions after sequestration. ‘The Dukes (John and hi 
son George) do not seem to have shown inordinate zeal ot 
suffered much hurt during the years of open warfare or until 


after the beheading of the King. But in the constant under- 
ground ferment and occasional armed explosions which marked 


the whole course of the Cromwellian régime they took an active 


part, which came to a head in the spring of 1655. The Stewart 
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itisan nad come tu a more or it i »-e¢ arranvement lo rise ll 
iiou ul { the country, but when the pa ive trom ert ) 
) action bad to be crossed most dre back, except the little 
ind, ro of Wiltshire gentry, beaded by John Penruddock 
ind Su joseph wstalle, with Hugh Grove and the two 
Duke i their most active heutenants. It wa a ze-time 
in Salisbury, and sheriff and judges were « ynfortably in bed 
he as March 12th dawned, the little band seized and 
would have hung them had not Penruddock’s moderation 
prevailed overt Wagstaffe’s hot-headedness. Charles Il. was 
then pr aimed King, but Salisbury showed a_ prudent 
indifference, and the conspirators rode off to Biandtord, where 
t r etlort to suse Ktovalist enthusiasm and gain armed 
ul ents again proved a tailure, and convinced them that, as 
ir as Wiltshire is concerned, the yame was up. hey hoped 
for safety in Cornwa but never got there. \ detachment 
f regulars pounced on them at South Moulton on the 14th, 
at took sixty prisone ittering the rest. Lhe commission 
vi tried them at Exeter, comprising as it did the two trate 
j é till smarting under the indignity of thei night-capped 
capture, was not likely to be lenient, and Penruddock, Wagstaffe 
a ar. nN ; 
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ind Grove were condemned to die. 
the warrant ol 
Duke, and that when this mistake 
finally struck out, and the owner 
I]. restored and to die 


It is said that John Duke, at 
first accidentally omitted trom execution, was 
ifterwards interlined as Robert 
was pointed out the name was 
of Lake was thus s] 
quietly in bed long afterwards at the ripe old age of ninety-four. 
\ hundred vears alter this, his descendant, Edward Duke, was 
born. He went to Oxford, took orders and was engaged in 
clerical work at Salisbury when, in 1805, he succeeded to Lake, 
where he spent an active and useful existence for nearly halfa 
century. He was a great friend and ally of Sir Richard Hoare, 
Wiltshire’s premier antiquary and historian, and together they 
opened and explored all the tumuli which dotted the portion of 
he various tokens 


spared to see Charles 


the plain which belonged tothe Lake estate. 
und vestiges of the life and habits of primitive man there found 
were formed into a little museum at Lake House, and are alluded 
to frequently in “ Hoare’s Antiquities of W iltshire.” john Duke 
was a prominent member of the Society of \ntiquaries, a frequent 
contributor to the antiquarian section of the Genii man’s Magazine, 


so a most active and public spirited mayistrate and 


but was a 
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administrator of local business. John Britton, travelling round 
to gather material for his “ Beauties of Wiltshire,” published in 
1825, was courteously received by him, and tells us that ‘ Lake 
lLiouse, the seat of the Reverend Edward Duke, is situated ina 
valley on the banks of the Upper Avon, in the parish of Wilstord, 
about four miles to the North of Salisbury. The house 


truly picturesque edifice, with bay windows, gables and other 


isa 


characteristics of the mode of building which prevailed in the 
Sixteenth century, towards the close of which it was erected. 
The gardens, with their terraces, yew hedges, etc., were laid out 
at the same time, and are characteristic of the same period. 
lhe laudable attachment of the present owner of this estate to 


the study of our national antiquities has induced him carefully 


to preserve every vestige of tormer times connected with the 
demesne or its vicinity.” This quality in its owner at a time 
when so many of Wiltshire’s old inanor houses were being 


improved out of existence was all the more fortunate, as otherwise 
an excuse for much destruction would very likely have been 
found in the fire which broke out in 1840, and did severe damage 
to the excellent woodwork of the dining-room. It was carefully 
repaired, the only error being that the new work was put in 
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in deal, and the whole then painted and grained. This covering 
has recently been removed, and the two woods allowed to tell 
their tale. The mantel-piece is a good example of the strapwork 
and arcading of its time, and the figures are much less coarse 
and primitive than is frequent in country examples of this 
On the upper part, Faith, Hope and Charity support 
the entablature, Charity, “the greatest of these,” receiving 
an additional or two to her stature. The original 
hearth opening was evidently altered and lessened at a later 
date, the mouldings and carving of the filling belonging to 
the age of Anne, as do the architrave of the doorway and the 
panels of the door itself, as seen in our other picture of the same 
room. The descendants of Edward Duke, who died in 1852, 
continued in possession until 1897, when the house and estate 
were purchased by the present owner, who instituted extensive 
but conservative repairs, directed by Mr. Detmar Blow, under the 
advice of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 
No less than eight windows were found to be blocked up, five of 
which are now open. In one instance an exquisite piece of Gobelin 
tapestry had been used to shut out the light. This now hangs 
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in the ball after careful cleaning. In the north-west bedroom 
an interesting fresco of conventional pattern was uncovered, and 
in the porch be.iroom exists a powdering closet, the head to be 
powdered being inserted through a hole in the door. ‘The stones 
forming the drawing-room fireplace had been removed and used 
in the foundations of the dovecote; this, built of mud, collapsed one 
wet winter, and the stones spoken of have in part been returned to 
their original position. <A touching relic of the past is a silver 
thimble of ancient pattern found in a crack of a window-seat. 
It has the initials “ A. D.” engraved upon it, and it is interesting 
to note that the early thimble was evidently made on the reverse 
plan to the thimble of to-day, the needle being stayed and 
caught by nodules put on, instead of by depressions. The 
house still contains a considerable amount of Tudor and Crom- 
wellian armour. ‘The latter may be relics of John and George 
Duke's martial ardour for their exiled king; but the whole may 
have been collected by Edward Duke, the antiquarian, during 
his local searches, for a number of fragments, notably two helmets 
and a breastplate, have been found in the bed of the river Avon, 
flowing through the garden. Several of the weapons are obviously 
adapted hay-knives; these, no doubt, belonged to the clubmen, 
whose exciting history is too long to be related here. In Edward 
Duke’s time, about 1847, an enormous aloe blossomed in the 


THE NEW BOBSLEIGH RUN 


OR the first time a 
long run for bob- 
sleighs and tobog- 
gans has been con- 
structed entirely of 

snow. Whether it will be 
possible to maintain it in good 
order remains to be seen, for 
the wear and tear on the 
comparatively soft surface is 
enormous. Its promoters, the 
Davos hotel -keepers, declare 
that it can be kept smooth and 
free from bumps and _ holes, 
and thus far their hopes seem 
likely to be weil founded. 
There is no doubt that, if a 
snow run turns out to be 
practical, it gives much more 
enjoyment to a_ far larger 
number of people than ice 
runs provide. The pace need 
not be so great, and an upset 
has less serious consequences. 
The new Schatz Alp run is 
ideal in many respects. It 
commences about 1,oo0oft. 
above Davos, and descends 
from its starting-point by the 
station of the funicular rail- Mis. A. Le Blond. 

way by windings and round 

two horse-shoe corners, till it finishes, after a course of two 
miles, near the end of the old ice toboggan run. It is open 


Hoda Keerrelis. 
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garden. An account of its wonders may be read in the ///ustrated 
London News of the day, which also shows a picture of the scatfold- 
ing and ladder erected to enable spectators to look at it. The 
old cottages belonging to the estate were built of mud, and 
thatched, and the modern ones present a like charming appeat 
ance, built of concrete, whitewashed, and the roofs thatched. 
Fragments still remain ofa stairway built of bricks to facilitate the 
ascent ofa beech-hanger or plantation on a hill, and thereby to com 
plete a delightful woodland path round the park. This staircase 
plantation leads to the deer thicket, and thence to ** Dry Croft.” 
There is no “lake” according to the modern acceptance ot 
the word. ‘* Lake” in the Saxon signified running water, there 
being a stream, or winter bourne, which flows in wet seasons 
from the Stonehenge watershed. Within the memory of man 
fish have been caught two miles from their usual habitat, where 
in normal times there is grass field and no sign of fishes or of 
river. The village of Lake in these latter days is the seat of a 
revival of the old-world handspun and hand-woven wocllen 
cloth. Fac-similes are made of the plain blanket-like fabrics 


which the neighbourhood produced a century ago, and which 
ceased to be made when the pay fell to 4d. per day ; but the modern 
production is a much more complex homespun, being celebrated 


among its peers as distinct in colouring and in design. i 


PRETTY BIT OF THE RUN. Copyright 


on two days in the week exclusively for toboggan , and on the 
other days bobs may make use of it, while toboggans can run 
, on it as well if they wish. <A 
funicular railway transport 
riders and their machines, in 
ten minutes or less, from thi 
valley to the white, treeles 
slopes above. ‘The view from 
there is magnificent, and th 
total change of scene so easily 
obtainable is a great addition 
to the resources of the pla e. 
spe tators are well catered 
for. \t two spot light 
wooden bridges cross the run 
and here, when races afte 
taking place, a crowd always 
assembles. One ol these 
points of vantage ts quite 
close to the hotels, a minute 
or two only above the Chalet 
\ur Stein, so well known to 
Ingish people as the home 
of tue late John Addington 
Symonds. At the end of the 
run another sharp corner has 
been constructed, obviously 
that the occupants — of thre 
erand stand close by may 
enjoy a sensational — finish. 
But objections — have been 


APPROACHING HAIR-PiN CORNER. Copyright raised to this piece ol 
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eering | by riders and onlookers. The former would 
prefe \ t { when full speed ahead could be 
maintained t ead: while the latter consider that in 
he event of a had accident the bob and its crew stand 
in ¢ edit xl chance of pitching right into the middle 
wf th ix ul , No doubt before long thi corner will 
be removed. \ novel form. of roller, filled with wate 
heated by a boiler carried with it, has been constructed 
for the run. It is said to cost 3o0fr. each time it goes 


V/EW 
down, and, as 
Water is stone ( 
The photograph 
with which this 
hort article is 
illustrated were 


taken rather with 


a view lo wow 
th special 
features ol the 
new run than to 
pieture bobbing 
as a sport. 
Indee ad, thi 
popular pastime 
has now become 
oO familiar in the 
pages of period 
cal literature 
that the many 
| Nn ‘lish people 
who each winter 
Visit \lpine 
resorts are more 


likely to be 
interested in 
information as to 


where the best 
bobbing runs are 
to be found and 
the sort of accom 
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by the time it reaches the bottom the 

old, it seems hardly worth the expenditure. 
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modation to be expected than in snap shots of any special 
\usreyY Le Brionp. 


FATHER WILLIAM. 


FINE December day had brought Father William to his 


garden, where he plodded steadily along the narrow 


machines and their crews. 


path, looking with an expression of impatience and 
disgust upon the sodden, lifeless leaves of a departed 
There was a certain vigour in the veteran’s 
walk that had not been noticeable for some time past. His brief 
spell of illness seems to have given him renewed strength. ‘| 
am pleased to see you looking so weil again, Father William,” 
I said; and the old man, who is getting a little hard of hearing, 
turned round suddenly and stared at me very severely. 


summer, 


“TT count,” he said, “I’m as well as any man 
in England, 
an’ that’s th’ 
truth. An’ J 
thought ye 
weren’t never 
comin’ down into 
these parts no 
more, Gettin’ 
some tired o’ th’ 


land, l s’ pose, or 
*fraid o’ gettin’ 
it’s likely. 
Ye never did like 
th’ rine, an’ ye 
can't deny ut.” 

“There has 
been a lot doing 
in London,” 
I said, by way 
of explanation 
and apology. 
“We have been 
having quite ex- 
citing times in 
town.” 


vet, 


“ An’ we've 
been just as 
*citin’ as that 
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an’ more, too, to my thinkin’,” responded Father William, with 
great dignity. ‘Why, it were only last week th’ Wheatsheaf 
chimney-stack went on fire like, an’ they ‘ad to git ladders to ’er. 
Made a nice old mess. so they tell me: the plice ain't ‘ardly 
clean yet. Most everybody’s been down to see it. An’ I'm 
gooin’ down when th’ baker calls, drat ‘im; allus late, when I 
tell "im to take me anywhere.” 

“We have had the German Emperor in London, Fathet 
William,” I said, with the dignity that the occasion seemed to 
call for. . 

“1 ain’t never ‘eard of 'e,” replied Father William, quite 
unabashed ; “ but there were a German in these parts afore ve 
ever come ‘ere, an’ I couldn't understand a word ’e said, an’ so 
couldn’t nobody. Mended kettles an’ grinded knives, an’ charged 
me eightpence for me ole kettle what ‘ada ‘ole in ’er. Lord, | 
never couldn't abide 
furriners, an’ [| 
wouldn’t goo out 
foreign if ye pide me 
for to goo.” 

“Th King of 
Spain has been in 
London, too, and the 
King of Norway,” | 
said, quite convinced 
if | remained constant 
to my point I would 
impress my ancient 
neighbour with a sense 
of the respect due to 
the metropolis. 

“T count Lunnon 
must be some empty,” 
remarked Father 
William, ‘if yve'’ve 
room in it for all they 
other countries ye're 
talkin’ "bout, Spine an’ 
Germary an’ th’ Lord 
knows whatelse. But 7HE HOT-WATER ROLLER 
| doubt it’s a lhe ye're 
tellin’ me. What do they do when they come there, an’ what do 
they want to come there for at all ?”’ 

*‘London is a very great city,” | remarked; “ everybody 
wants to come and see London.” 

‘* That ain’t so,” replied Father William, politely, ‘‘an’ well 
ye knows it, so don’t ye keep all on sayin’ sich things. I’m in 
me nineties an’ I ain’t never seed Lunnon, an’ I don’t want to. 
I count Lunnon ain’t nothin’ to me. They what lives there is 
most alwiys comin’ out o’ it same as you. An’ [| don’t s’pose 
them kings what ye been talkin’ "bout is gooin’ to stay long 
there. Lord, they'll find it out, an’ then they ’on’t never come 
back no more.” 

“But the people iike to have interesting visitors to London,” 
! explained. 

“That's th’ same everywhere,” admitted Father William. 
* We've ‘ad some wunnnerlul interestin’ people down ‘ere since 
you were in these parts. ‘There’s th’ Squire’s brother what’s 
come down from Lunnon an’ goos all over the plice with a gun, 
an’ can’t hit nothin’ ’cept it’s one o’ th’ Squire’s ferrets, an’ ’e’s 
killed two of they already, the fool! ’E ain’t happened on 
nothin’ else ’e can hit yet, an’ lived in Lunnon all ‘is life; so ye 
don't learn much by stiyin’ there, an’ that’s th’ truth. I wouldn't 
live in sich a plice if ye gie’d me ten shillin’ a week to spend.” 

‘They had a great procession in London,” I said, harking 
back to my original theme. ‘ They had a great procession in 
London on Lord Mayor's Day. You never saw anything like it 
in all your life.” 

*“An’ I count I don’t want to,” replied Father William, 
cheerfully. ‘Come Guy Fawkes Day they ’ad a gret ole guy 
down ’ere, an’ they burnt ‘im in th’ evenin’ an’ ’ad a wunnertul 
lot o’ fireworks down from Lunnon.. Why the Squire give ten 
shillin’ t'wards ’em, an’ I know it’s true, for I ’ad it out o’ th’ 
p'liceman’s own mouth. An’ ‘is sister what lives down by th’ 
Water-side, she give five. Lord, ye never seed sich a noise. 
Just like they was ‘avin’ one o’ them wars they tell on.” 

‘* But we've had great processions through the streets, 
Father William,” ] protested. ‘ Morecolour than you ever saw 
down here. All the soldiers in red and % 

“The hunt’s been out this werry week,” interrupted Father 
William, quite unmoved, “an’ I numbered seven red coats, let 
alone white breeches. An’ they found in th’ Heron Grove, an’ 
pushed th’ ole fox down to th’ saltin’s, an’ ’e give ‘em a rare run 
to Meddybank, an’ they lost ‘im in th’ gorse, so th’ ’ounds weren't 
never blooded. I count ye ain’t never ‘ada better run in Lunnon.” 

‘‘ There isn’t a pack in London,” | confessed, and the old 
man’s bright little eyes grew brighter than ever. 

‘Lord love me!” he chuckled, “I thought as much. Do 
ye don’t come teliin’ me ‘bout Lunnon agen, for I can’t abide it; 
an’ do ve don’t come talkin’ "bout soldiers. ‘There’s been three 
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o’ them along this werry road since Michaelmas, an’ they ‘adn’t 
no red coats whatever; an’ Farmer Mole will teli ve it’s true, for 
"e seed ’em too. Dressed in grey they was, every one on ‘em, 
wi’ their legs tied round an’ round like ‘stead o' leggin’s. An’ 
werry odd they looked. An’ I spoke to one on ’em, true as ever 
I’m here, for ’e said, ‘ Do ye gie me one o’ them apples o’ yourn,’ 
seein’ I were pickin’ of em. An’ I give him one I didn’t much 
want; an’ ’e said ’e were a soldier an’ ‘ad been out foreign killin’ 
Bores like. An’ I said to ’e, ‘If so be you're a soldier, where's 
y’r red coat like they've got on th’ parish almanack ?’ An’ ’e up 


an’ said, ‘ We don’t wear they no longer—they ain't sife no more. 
We wear this now ’—an’ ’e told me what it was called, an’ I've 
most forgot it.” 
“ Khaki,” I suggested. 
‘**] most disrememter,” 


said Father William, ** but it ain't 
no good for you to 
come tellin’ me o’ red 
coats, seein’ there ain't 
none. Many’s th’ time 
ye've told me_ things 
ibout that Lunnon o’ 
vourn, an’ all them 
what's been there say 
it ain't true, an’ | 
b'leve them.” 

“Well, if you 
think so, I'll leave it 
at that,” I said; “ but 
it’s true the kings have 
been there, and they've 
been shooting.” 

“Who've they 
been shootin’ in Lun 
non?” asked Father 
William, curiously. 

** ‘They've been 
in the country to 
shoot pheasants,” | 
admitted; “they only 


FOR THE NEW DAVOS RUN. went through Lon 


don,” and at the news 
the old man brightened up more than ever, adjusted the red cape, 
leaned with both hands upon his long, crooked stick, and eyed 
me more severely than ever. 

Th’ shepherd sez nobody can’t depend on ye,” he said, 
sternly, “an’ I count it’s true. Come down ‘ere makin’ 'scus¢ 
f'r stoppin’ awiy jest for to see kings an’ soldiers, an’ there 
ain’t no soldiers, an’ th’ kings only came to Lunnon to go shootin’ 
somewhere else. Ain't there no birds where they live ?” 

* Plenty, I said, * but 

**Don’t ye tell me no more,” interrupted Father William, 
angrily, “for I ‘ont b’lieve ye, an’ that’s th’ truth. If so be 
they've birds o’ their own I count they won’t come from furrin 
parts lor to shoot other folks’ what don’t b’long to them. What 
‘d th’ Squire do, if ye come down ‘ere an’ went shootin’ ’is birds ?” 


he added, indignantly.‘ Set th’ p’liceman on to ye werry quick, 
although ’e knows ye. An’ what do all they furrin kings want 
to come shootin’ other people’s gime for, seein’ they've got 
plenty o’ their own ? Worse nor poachers, to my thinkin’. \n’ 


what’s th’ use o’ our soldiers, an’ sailors, an’ p'licemen if they 
can't keep ’em out, drat ’em ?” 

‘But our King invited them over,” I explained, anxious to 
vindicate myself. 

“’Tain’t likely,’’ rejoined Father William, sharply ; “if so 
be a man lives out furrin, ye don’t ask "im to leave ‘is « ountry an’ 
spend ail that money on trines an’ ships, an’ cartridges, an’ bring 


‘Is servants with ‘im mebbe, jist for to shoot what ‘e’s got on ‘Is 
own farm or in ’is own woods. If ye’d told me th’ King ’ad sent 
"em a brace o’ birds that ’e'd shot hisself I'd ha’ b'leved ye.” 

‘¢] can show it to you in the papers,” I said. 

‘“*T wouldn’t believe ye if ye showed it me in th’ ‘Good 
Book,’” replied Father William, defiantly, ‘for it ain’t sense 
Lord, Granfeyther’s boy what went out furrin sez ye can’t get 
nigh England cept it’s by the sea. An’ come December th’ 
water’s that rough nobody won't goo on it ‘cept ‘e’s 'bliged like. 
I spect they jest made it up in Lunnon, an’ put ic in th’ pipers, 
th’ liars. Do ye don’t b’lieve it, for | don’t, an’ I were an ole 
man ‘fore ever ye was born, an’ there ain't never been such 
gooins on. 

“Why,” he continued, seeing that my arguments were also 
at a standstill, “it all comes along o’ livin’ in Lunnon, an’ 
b’lievin’ what folks puts in th’ pipers. Stands to reason th’ 
King o’ England wouldn’t let them furrin folk land. What's ’is 
army for an’ ’is nivy? Jest to keep ‘em out. If so be they 
tried to come to England for to shoot other folks’ birds we'd go 
to war with ’em like, an’ werry rightly.” 

‘“Staya moment, Father William,” | said, and burried back 


to my cottage, returning presently with illustrated papers. | 
picked out some pictures showing Kaiser Wilhelm and King 


Alfonso shooting, and showed them to the veteran. He stared 
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at the | tures with some interest and astonishment, and lo ke 
at the nes under ith as though he could read them, though 
reading is not on the list of bis accomplishments. 

“Well, well,” he said at last, “1 most allus said they was 
fools in Lunnon, an’ now | know it’s th’ truth. Them what's in 
Lunnon b’heve they folk is kings?” 

“You, § ud, conhdently. “This is the Emperor of 
Getmany and this is King [:dward and this is the King of 
Spain. Now do you believe me ?’ 

Father William’s laugh was fall of contempt and scorn. 

“They're some simple in Lunpon,” he said. “I’m an 
ole man in me nineties, an’ 1 count I could set ‘em right an’ no 
mistake. Why, there ain’t one of 'em that’s a king; they're 
all common men, same as me and you. Why,” he added, 
‘can't ye see for y'rself these men ain’t kings? There ain't 
one among ‘em with a crown on ‘is ‘ead. It they was kings 
they'd ‘ave their crowns, an’ th’ queens 'd be along of ’em, an’ 

rds and lidies an’ what not, an’ nobody wouldn't be allowed to 
come nigh ‘em. I count these pipers ha’ jest took ye all in, an’ 


IN THI 
4 4 
SweeT VIOLETS 

Hike fresh, sweet smell of Violets on a warm, dry bank 
near the house of the writer in) Buckinghamshire 
erved as a reminder of the ex julsite varieties that are 
the pride of many an English garden—the large deep 
blue Princess of Wales, the white Comte de brazza, 

each flower a periect rosette ol pelius, and the pale lilac Marie 
Louise. A fran.eful of the Violet Princess of Wales is something 
t 


» feel | roud ol, and the long stenis make it most accept ible for 
cutting. Itas only in the pure air of the country that the Violet 
can be grown with any success. Tog, smoke and the impurities 
of the town air are an abomination to it, and it is for this reason 
that attempts to cultivate the plant heat large towns have been 
given up as certain failures. IL know of one great garden neat 
London in which no expense has been spared to coax the sweet 


flower to behave itself, but 


without success, the winter fous, 


campness and absence of sun 
light quickly turning the leaves 
vellow, whichis the firstsymptom 
ol gene ral decay. The soil should 


be well prepared, and if natu- 
rally light should be made heavier 
by incorporating with it some 
time before planting actually 
tukes piace we il-decayed manure 
and leaf-mould. Uf, however, it 
is heavy the manure will not be 
nece “ary. A start may be 
made at the end of March, when 
the plants may be put out about 
it. aj 


pace of 15in, between the tults, 


irt in the rows, Wilh a 


eX ept In the case of the variety 
Princess of Wales. Thisdevelops 
in One eason tito a tult rain, 
across, and, theretore, about 3it. 


will be the correct space. 


ae 


~ ve . j 
\lway purchase the trongest o Je ‘ Saa : 


Diants; they thay be more exX- 
pensive, but the return they 
vill give in flowers will repay 


for the additional outlay. \t 
thi enson the round & ould be 
prepared in readine ior the 
plants to vo out at the tine | 
have mentioned. During the 


immer months water freely 
when the weather is hot anddrv, 
and hoe occasiona ly between 
the tufts, for the twolold purpose 
of keeping down weeds and pre- 
venting the soil from becoming, 
as the fardener says, ‘caked ” 

that is, too solid to allow 


j 
° ort 


Ne 
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when ve goo back to Lunnon do ye tell em there ain’t been no 
kings whatsomenever, only jest folks a-shootin’, same as I've 
seed all of ye ‘bout ‘ere many’s th’ time. Lord,” concluded 
Father William, as he hobbled to the garden gate, “1 wouldn't 
stop in Lunnon if | was you. They’ll learn ye to b’lieve most 
anythin’, an’ when ye comes back to th’ land ye'll jest be 
laughed at. An’ serve ye werry rightly. Do ye give me they 
ole pipers an’ I'll stick th’ pictures on me wall, an’ | ’on't tell 
nob dy "bout ye, depend on it.” 

I handed the discredited bundle of journals to the old man, 
who took them without a word of thanks, but turned as he 
reached his own door. 

“If so be ye're gooin’ inter May hester,”” he added, “do ye 
bring mea little ole bottle o' glue, for I’ve used me last. An’ 
do ye don’t be long about it,” he added, withdrawing all but bis 
head within the sheltering doorway. “ Lord, ‘ow they do goo 
on in Lunnon.” 

The head followed the body, the door was slammed. I stood 
S. L. Brensusan. 


o 
1S 


in the roadway, discredited and alene. 


GAR DEN. 


heated glass pits at the end of September; but nothing must be 
attempted in the way of forcing. The Violet loves the cool tresh 
air of the wayside bank, and resents an overdose of artificial 
warmth by promptly dying. 
Melonsare grown during the summer in pits, and these latter may 
be made use of for the Violets, adding, if any is required, poor soil 
to prevent an undue luxuriance of toliage, to the detriment of 
the flowers. When digging up the Violets from the bed for 
planting in the frames a large ball of soil should surround 
the roots, to minimise as much as possible any check to the 
progress of the growth. Plant them close together, and remove 


in large gardens Cucumbers and 


— 


the lights whenever the weather is warm or showery. lhe only 
protection needful is from frost or heavy rains. 

I have picked Violet flowers in winter from the permanent 
bed by protecting it with a framework of wood 15in. from the 
ground. Over this mats are 
put, and unless the weather 1s 
exceptionally severe the plants 
have not relused to flower treely. 
As to varieties, Princess of Wales 
is unquestionably the finest of 
all. Lach flower is larger than 
a shilling and the stems are very 
long, thusenabling it to be used 
for table decorations and in other 
ways. Wellsiana is smaller in 
growth and bloom, but the 
colouring is very pretty, a blue 
with a trace of bronzy red. If 
only one single Violet can be 
grown choose Princess of Wales, 
and of the double varieties Marie 
Louise, though some _ prefer 
Lady Hume Campbell, which 
blooms several weeks later. 
‘Then there are the double white 
Comte de Brazza, the Neapolitan 
and Mrs. Astor, all having the 
attributes of fragrance and pretty 
colouring. Fortunately the 
Violet has few enemies, and 
one of the chief is red spider, 
which generally appears in very 
hot and dry weather. Syringing 
with a preparation called Gis- 
hurst’s compound isan excellent 
remedy. Sin 


SURUBS TO PLANT, 
SEVERAL of the shrubs and flowering 
trees of recent introduction are very 
beautiful Forexample, the new Ribes 
King Edward VII. is a very fine 
flowering shrub during April. Its 


colour is superb, the racemes being 


access of rain and air to the A RARE ULIICH HAZEL (4, MOLL/S) much larger than those of the ordinary 
roots. Another way of sheltering kinds, but its beauty does not end with 
the plants during a very holt summer ts to spre id leaf-mould or the fading of its flowers In November its foliage is glorious, quite as fine as 
short manure between them. This not only acts asa protection, many of the Maples, or Ribes missouriensis, which is grown especially for its 
but is stimulating to the growth fine autumn colour, Another very fine flowering shrub is Enkianthus 


Perhaps one enjoys the Violet more in the winter than at 
any Other season of the year. Its fragrance brings thoughts of 
warmer days to come, and a few flowers of the Princess of Wales 
variety will scent a large room. Where Violets are desired in 


Winter the plants should be removed to cold frames or slightly 


campanulatus, which colours be witifully ; but it is peat-loving, disliking a 


lmy soil Rosa rugosa ‘the Japanese Rose) Blanche de Coubert is also 
excellent for autumn. The leaves turn to a bright yellow and green, a 
striking contrast. This Rose should be planted in large masses woere there 


‘ 


is ample space for it, for it is really a very fine plant for the rougher paris of 


—E 
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tie garden. The spindle tree called Euonymus europzus latifolius, although 
not new and generally grown for its handsome fruit, has brilliantly-coloured 
leaves. Speaking of fruit reminds one of some of the Penzance Sweet Briars, 
the shoots of which are useful to mix with the late Roses. Some of the 
sterile Viburnums are very finely coloured, and retain their colour for a long 


time. Euonymus elatus is crimson, purple and gold in autumn. This is a 
tree which arrests attention at all seasons by reason of its rugged bark 
and quaint growth. Spirea prunifolia flore-pleno is also a shrub to be 
remembered at planting-time. It is 


very pretty when in flower, and again 
in autumn its long slender growths are 
serviceable for house decorations. All 


these shrubs may be planted now. 


A Rake Witcu Hazel 
It is a pleasure to illustrate the . 
most recent and rarest of a group of 
7 


winter-flowering shrubs of which littie 
is known in this country. We have 
written already this year of the most 
familiar of the group, the true Witch 
Hazel (Ilamamelis arborea), a small 
deciduous (leafless in winter) shrub, 





clouded over with golden - coloured 
flowers in January and eariy February, 
this golden glory relieved only by the 
brown colouring of the stems and the 
crimson calyces. jut the Japanese 
species which is iliustrated, both as a 
growing plant and a spray is even more 
beautiful. The flowers are larger and 
brighter in colour, and when the leaves 
appear it is seen that they have an alto- 
gether bolder appearance. The plant 
represented is in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, near the fern houses, and is, we 
believe, the only one in the collection ; 
but all who love the woodland in winter 
will wish this Hamamelis, known as 
IH. mollis, aspeedy popularity. Another 
interesting kind is the variety of 
Hl. japonica called zuccariniana, and 
mention must be made of H. virginica, 
though this has not the beauty of the 
other Witch Hazels. It blooms in 
autumn. The Witch Hazels grow in 
moderately good garden svil, and 
require sunshine and shelter, sun- 
shine to bring out the beauty of the 
flowers and shelter [rom wind and undue 
exposure to protectthem. Their winter- 
flowering character must be taken into 
account, 


Tue Tree HAzZELs 


Although our hedgerow Nuts, or 
Ilazels, often assume the proportions 


SPRAY OF THE 


of very large bushes, with some- 
times an atiempt at a trunk, they 


cannot be described as trees. There are, however, one or two of the 
Coryluses that form moderate-sized trees, with trunks of goodly propor- 
tions, and these are ornamental. One of the two is of recent intro- 
duction, but the other has been long in commerce, though fine specimens 
of it are uncommon. This particular species is popularly called the Con- 
stantinople Hazel, and scientifically Corylus colurna. It is rather widely 


distributed, being found in South-Eastern Europe, Asia Minor and th 
Himalayas. Mature specimens are met with 6oft. in height with good trunks 
and wide heads of branches. The leaves are gin. to 4}in. long, 3in. to 3}in. 
wide, and the male catkins are like those of the common Hazel, but rather 
longer, while the nuts are rounded, with thick shells. Their most distinctive 
character is the large fleshy cup, the upper portion of which is divided into 
numerous simple or tranched segments, often as much as lin, in length, A 
good specimen may be seen in the Royal Gardens, Kew, on a lawn near the 
main entrance. This is 4oft. high, with a head diameter of 35ft. and a 
girth 3ft. above the ground of 4ft. 1roin. The species of more recent date is 
C. thibetica. This has darker-coloured and rather larger leaves than C, colurna, 
while the young branches are very pubescent. It promises to become a useful 
tree. Both plants thrive in good !oamy soil, and are increased by means of 
seeds or by layers, while, when young, attention must be paid to keeping the 
leading shoots free from rivals and reducing side branches in order to throw 


strength into the main trunk 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


FiGHtinG GkESP 
INCE my note on geese appeared (January 18th), | am reminded by 
a correspondent of various traits connected with these interesting 
birds. I have not space to reproduce these here, but there is one 
curious fact concerning geese—not mentioned by my correspondent 
which is, L imagine, not generally known inthis country. In tne 
southern part of Russia ganders are trained to fight one another, 
just as game-cocks used to be trained by our own ancestors, The birds are 
taught to peck at one another’s shoulders, blood is drawn and severe wounds 
are inflicted. The price of a trained gander has been known to run as high as 
500 roubles, and betting used to be, and I believe still is, very brisk Two 
kinds of geese, known as the Arsamas and the Tula, bred in the country south 
of Moscow, are utilised for fighting, and their battles are carried on in what 
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are called goose-pits. Two English writers have made mention of this sport, 
Dr. Granville, who published a book on Russia in the first quarter of the last 
century, and Mr. Edward Brown, who wrote in 1899 From the well-known 
courage and hardihood of these birds, it is certain that the contest between 
a pair of trained and well-matched ganders must be a hotly fought one, 
Prue Turrep Duck 

I saw a couple of these charming little wildfowl on an East Sussex 
marsh, not far from the sea, during the recent spell of frost. One at least of 
this species was shot on this marsh at 
the same period. The tufted duck can 
scarcely be classed as a rare bird, yet 
its occurrences in this part of England 
are sufficiently uncommon to add 
piquancy to its appearance whenever it 
favours us so fir South. These diving 
ducks are among the wildfowl which, 
instead of disappearing, as might be 
imagined from the plethora of guns and 
gunners in these cays, are steacily en- 
larging their breeding area in Britain. 
Notts is a favoured county as well as 





Norfolk, and in York-hire, Lancashire, 
Northumberland, Llants, Dorset, Sussex 
and a few other shires these birds have 
been known to breed. Northward, in 
common with the shoveller and the 
gadwall, the tufted duck has in recent 
years extended its bree ling range to the 
Orkneys, where, as Mr. J G. Millais 
tells us, in his ** Wildfowier in Scot 
land,” a few years ago these fowl were 
iImost unknown, even as winter visitors. 
The tufted duck not only has a wide 
range over Europe, but is found during 
the winter season in Alrica as far south 
as Abyssinia, Its kastward winter range 
extends as far as India, China, Japan, 
the Malay Archipelago and Eastern 
Polywe-ia; while in summer this duck 
is found in Siberia as far north as the 
Arctic Circle, We English talk in ou 
comfortable way about British birds, as 
if our avifauna never quitted these 
islands; as a matter of fact, lorge 
numbers of our birds are even greater 
wanderers over the face of the earth 


than we are ourselves 


Punt GRKEN PLOVER AS A MIGRANY, 





he 


Fake the common lapwing, for 
example, which is usually regarded by 
most of us as a thoroughly British 
bird. Yet this plover is well known in 
North Africa and Egypt, where it occa 
sionally nests, and is familiar as a 
migrant in the Canaries and even in 
the Azores. Its eastward range through 
Asia is immensely large, and a single 
individual of the species has been 
identified even in Alaska! The first time I saw a green plover in North 
Africa I confess my insular feelings were too much for me, and I began 
wondering what on earth an English bird was doing so far afield, As one 
begins to understand and appreciate the vast range and the immense migra 
tions of bird-life, these feelings wear off, anc one at length appreciates the 
fact that among birds cosmopolitanism is one of the most characteristic 
features, 

ABUNDANCE OF JAYS 


Notwithstanding the circumstance that the hands of all gamekeepers and 
most gunners are against them, jays seem to find small difficulty in maintaining 
a footing. They are, of course, most alert and cunning creatures, and even 
the keeper, vwsé as he is in the habits of wild things, finds it a difficult task 
to circumvent them. <A correspondent tells me that he was recently shooting 
cock pheasants In a piece of woodland in Sussex. While standing at the end 
of the covert no less than nineteen jays in succession came within gunshot—a 
curious circumstance—and it is further remarkable that all except one cam 
by in pairs. Young jays will sometimes combine and form parties which 
wander about together, and it is possible that the birds seen on this occasion 
were of such a band, On the Continent enormous migrations of javs take 
place. The late Mr. Gitke, who made such valuable observa‘ions at Heligo 
land, has placed it upon record that during one October an extraordinary 
migration of these birds took place. For three days, during the prevalence of 
a south-east gale, thousands of these birds were seen passing over the island 
It is not difficult to believe that some portion of these migrants may reach 
England and add to the population of our native-born jays. Indeed, from 
the plenty in which these birds are to be observed in the Weald of Sussex, 
notwithstanding their many enemies, one is tempted to believe that their 
numbers are recruited more often than is supposed by foreign immigrants 

MORTALITY AMONG HARES 

Owing probably to the abnormally wet summer of last year, there has 
again been a good deal of sickness among hares during the present hunting 
season, A pack of harriers or beagles, hunting in a district where disease 
occurs, is probably one of the best of remedies. At the beginning of the 
season most of the sickly hares are speedily run into, and their removal tends, 
naturally, to the lessening of the disease and of the dangers of contagion, 
Authorities upon the ailments to which these an mals are subject advise, 
however, thit the carcases of infected animals should be burnt This is not 


always easily to be managed; but in a badlv-infected country: a carelul 
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Master, who thinks of the future of | quarry as well as of the care of his prolonged. Everyone who hunts hare must be familiar with instances of these 

| ht ors e tot 1 lad out with him who could carry such animals, when heavy with young, being pursued by hounds; and it occasion- 

" “ led, so that thereafter their carcases might be ally happens that very young leverets are sacrificed before hounds can be 

' y fir Phere has al na good deal of disease among rabbits whipped off; and where hares are plentiful these unhappy incidents are, ol 

on rts of I ind, and larg numbers of these animals course, much more likely to happen than in a country where these animals 

n t or ferrets ve certainly not been fit for food Two are scarce In a fairly open season hares are breeding in February, and by the 

} s r yt found among hares, a kind of enteric, end of the month young leverets are occasionally to be found. For these 

\ nown liver-fl ,w plays such havoc with hares, rabbits reasons I am one of those who think that hare-hunting ought to end by the 

close of the first week in March. Some hare hounds hunt ali through March and 

Tun LIARKE-HUNIING SEASON even well into April, which to my mind is far too late. We have no statutory 

Speaking of hares remirds me that tl ] ofthe hunting season will be legislation on the subject, though I should like to see it; but I think an 

is | re very lo No one is more devoted to this sport than the present unwritten law ought to prevail among hunting-folk not to pursue the hare after 

writer, yet | fess that I am one of those who think that in many, probally the first week in March, unless the winter has been very severe and the breeding 
, counts the pursuit of these animals is unfairly and unduly season is in consequence: an extraordinarily late one, H. A. B. 






WAGGONERS’ WELLS & LUDSHOTT COMMON. 








EW persons, whether ——— 
acquainted with Hind ‘ee hye 
head at first hand or 
knowing it onl by » 

; my ty 

reputation, would pe Vip, ‘ 

; ' ; 4 
associate the name with wood- v 
; ’ ¥ 
lane haunts. Open moorland 
rising in long ridges to some 
ot the highest points in the 
llome Countie deep hollows 


where the busy world is shut 
ut, and thing meets the eye 
out heather and bracken, with 
here ind there an ill-nurtured 
but persevering fir—these are 


onyjure ip. ¢ bbett, who liked 
to see in alands ape the re ults 
of man's labour, thought Hind- 
head the most God-forsaken 
spot he encountered in all his 
rides; Turner paints the Gibbet 
Hiil wreathed in clouds, wild 
and awful; and a latter-day 
nove t has selected the Devil’ 
Punch Bowl as the cene ol 
i singularly gloomy tale. But 
it iS the charm of a hill 
country that ws more austere 
ln ities are une xpectedly 
relieved by spots of tender 
loveliness. The bare uplands 


fall away suddenly into 


heltered valleys, where luxu A DALE ON LUDSHOIT COMMON. 

riant trees clothe the hill 

ides, and the sweet clear water rising from many a spring have now passed into private hands; but the most lovely of all 
babbles away to feed some distant river. The native of still remains, not, indeed, in its pristine state, but enhanced 
Hindhead could have found his way to more than one such rather than impaired in loveliness by man’s hand. 

verdant glen in the old days, before the great enclosures. Some In the middle of the seventeenth century the inhabitants of 


the hamlet of Ludshott com- 
plained that a Mr. Wakener had 
encroached on their common 
land by forming a series of fish- 
ponds in the valley where the 
wastes of Bramshott and of 
Ludshott meet. Who Mr. 
Wakener was, or by what right 
he made ponds on the wastes, 
are. questions without = an 
answer. His ponds remained, 
and have come down to the 
present day as Waggoners’ 
Wells. A chain of four or five 
sheets of water of varying size, 
fed by the springs which break 
out where the sand meets 
the clay, lie embosomed in 
woods rising steeply on either 
side. These woods, as well as 
the ponds themselves, were, 
either in Mr. Wakener’s day, 
or later, enclosed fron: the 
commons, and have come 
down to the residents on 
Hindhead as private property, 
though much enjoyed by the 
public through the kindness of 
the proprietors. For some 
years past, indeed, access on 
the Bramshott side has been 


restricted to a fenced-in foot- 
Wi aider. ONE OF THE PONDS AT WAGGONERS’ WELLS. Copyright. path. The sunnier Ludshott 
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Woods have remained open, and have always been the chief 
resort of those who came to picnic or to dream away a summer's 
day. Mirrored in the still waters, the tall trees on the further 
bank rise to the blue sky, while close at hand, oak and beech throw 
out long arms to shelter from the midday heat, and slender birches 
hang motionless over the gleaming pool. If anything were 
wanted to enhance the delights of this perfect sylvan scene it is 
the long, tortuous approach from the neighbouring high road, 
winding through sombre firs, and heightening expectation by the 
long, gentle descent. Snugly packed away in the recesses of 
the hills these lovely ponds flash as a surprise upon the wayfaret 
irom whatever quarter he comes—whether he leaves behind him 
the bare common of Ludshott, the dull Headley Road, or the 
gleaming whiteness of the great highway to Portsmouth. 

About a year ago it was announced that the Ludshott 
Woods by Waggoners’ Wells and Ludshott Common would be 
sold by auction. This announcement came opportunely to a 
meeting assembled to receive the final Report of the Committee 
which had just purchased the Hindhead Commons and trans- 
ferred them to the National Trust. The committee was at once 
reconstituted with the object of rescuing the common and the 
beautiful northern shore of the ponds from private ownership 
and dedicating them to the enjoyment of the public. The prices 
asked at the auction were prohibitive ; but protracted negotiations 
have placed the committee in a position to effect the desired 
purchase for the sum of £1,500 if the necessary funds be 
forthcoming. Members of the committee and a few public- 
spirited residents have already promised £700; and it rests 
with the public to supply the balance if this lovely corner of 
Hindhead is to be saved. The proposed purchase includes 
not only the wooded shores of Waggoners’ Wells, but the 
wide-spreading common of Ludshott, extending to over 500 
acres and rising in its highest parts to 550/ft. above sea-level. 
From these heights can be seen the wooded chalk hills of 
Hampshire, Selborne and Empshott Hangers, the curious camel- 
backed Weavers’ Down in Wolmer Forest and the more 
distant South Downs. And between the ridges of the common 
are quiet ways winding down long hollows to Headley, 
Wolmer and Bramshott. It is not often that so magnificent a 
pleasure ground as that now offered to the public can be 
had at such slight cost; and we cannot doubt that the many 
wealthy residents of Haslemere and Hindhead, aided by those 
who see the importance to the nation of securing beautiful places 
at the right moment, will lose no time in providing the necessary 
funds. In the near neighbourhood of Ludshott Common and 
Waggoners’ Wells is the village of Grayshott, twenty years ago 
a village of a few scattered cottages, now rather resembling a 
newly-risen watering - place—new shops, a new church, a new 
village hall, a model public-house and abundance of new villas. 
For the future of such a place—in reality a suburb of London 
it is a critical question, whether the beautiful surroundings that 
have attracted a population shall be saved for public enjoyment 
or gradually appropriated to private purposes. It is proposed, 
if the purchase be completed, to place the woodlands and 
common in the hands of the National Trust; in the care of 
that society the beautiful banks of Waggoners’ Wells and the 
breezy uplands of Ludshott will remain a national heritage, 
preserved in their present wild beauty, for ever. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING in Mr. Cyril Davenport’s masterly and 
learned work, The Book: Its History and Development 
(Constable), is more suggestive than the first chapter, 
which deals with the early tentative efforts at 
communication with the distant. Civilisation does 

not advance so quickly as to leave every trace of this state of 
affairs behind. Such inn signs as the Dog and Doublet, 
the Cap and Feathers, tell of a time when the average 
wayfaring man could not read even such a legend as “ Here is 
good relreshment for man and beast.” Tallies once so generally 
used instead of account books are not yet wholly obsolete. And if 
it be desired to see what difference reading and writing have made to 
man, examplescan be found of those not only insavage nations who 
have not yet acquired the accomplishments; herein this twentieth 
century England there are individual men and women to whom 
the whole world of letters isa dark space. Nor are they the least 
intelligent of citizens. Instances could easily be cited of men 
who have amassed fortunes without knowing the alphabet, and 
in the humble class of labourers some of the most intelligent are 
the most illiterate. Living within no great distance of London 
we know a farm lal.ourer who is obliged to sign (when he does 
sign) with his mark; although, as he proudly tells you, “the 
missis can both read and write.” One can guess at what he has 
missed by observing his children. That minion of grandmotherly 
government, the School Board Officer, sees that they attend school, 
where they are taught much that goes in at one ear and goes out at 
the other. For pleasure they read, or rather devour, whenever they 
can get hold of them, the contents of certain halfpeuny weekly 
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papers full of evil suggestiveness, bad jokes and sensational stories, 
These their father missed, because he had to work in the fields 
instead of going to school. Some of the family have grown up, 
and their reading consists largely of reports of football matches, 
murder trials and even less desirable legal records. As far as one 
can see that is what the enlargement of their horizon by reading 
comes to. If we look back to the morning of the world, when 
the human race still was young, we find much to compensate for 
the lack of that wide knowledge possessed by the modern. 
Kverything was at least fresh and mysterious and beautiful. 
Yet, let us make haste to admit it, the growl is sentimental. 
*“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay’’; only fora 
moment does the eye look back to Arcady with longing. Early 
man gazed with awe and wonder at Arcturus, Orion and “all 
the chambers of the South,” but the wonder of the modern is 
greater because more instructed. He has dissipated many a 
myth, legend and superstition, but his clear eye discerns 
the gateway of more astounding mysteries. To take one or 
two single examples. He knows the ancient cosmogony to 
be an aggregate of lovely and unlovely dreams, but the stately 
order of the stellar procession, its whence and whither, 
opens up unanswerable enquiries. With intinite patience he has 
unravelled the cause of nearly every disease known to man, 
but the origin of life, its waxing and waning, are still 
hidden secrets. Such knowledge as he has gained owes 
nearly everything to books. Without them it would have been 
impossible to accumulate the gleanings of successive generations. 
This it is that lends romance to the tale so skilfully unfolded 
by Mr. Cyril Davenport. Altogether, bis work inspires such 
thoughts as we have tried to set down; he does not personaliy 
touch the metaphysical or literary side of bookmaking, but is 
chiefly concerned with technique. Beginning at the first 
attempts made to record thought, he glances briefly at man’s 
early attempt to place records on rocks and bones, and to 
express his meaning by ideographs, of which the barber's pole, 
the Highlander taking snuff, the pointed hand are familiat 
examples, finishing this section with an account of the diptychs 
which “are the direct prototypes of our modern books.” The 
classical examples are those found in the excavations at Pompeii: 
These tablets resemble small slates; they are of wood, and one side is 
slightly hollowed out so as to receive a filling of blackened wax. Generally 
two of the tablets were hinged together, hence their name of diptychs, but 
sometimes they were in threes or even more, like a tail or ** Caudex,” from 
which it is said we derive our word Codex 
Between the second and seventh centuries the Roman ciptychs 
assumed great importance, and were often made of ivory 
elaborately carved, instead of the unornamented wood used at 
Pompeii. The author has followed the excellent practice of 
giving after each chapter a list of authorities to consult, so that 
those particularly interested in these beautiful heirlooms from 
the past may easily find the means to enlarge their knowledge. 
‘rom rolls have come many words connected with books, among 
them volume itself, from “ volvere,” to roll up, and our ingenious 
author treats this part of his subject with learning and ingenuity. 
To explain the great length (16/t. or 17ft.) of many narrow ancient 
rolls he tells us that he 
consulted a clever leather worker and gave him a_ skin measuring about 
3ft. by 2ft., suggesting certain ways of cutting it. He produced eventually, 
by wetting, pulling and pinnirg, a beautiful roll of nearly gin. in breadth 
and 16[t. gin, in length. 
An interesting form of the writing in rolls was developed 
from the Thibetan form, ‘This is the origination of the pa 
form: 


ge 

Instead of each line running the whole length of the roll, a space limit 
is now fixed, and the lines of writing follow under each other, so that the 
page form is at once apparent. This form, a late ene, can be seen in the 
case of the Jewish scrolls of the law. The roll is unrolled sideways, and the 
rollers at each end are often very handsomely decorated 


Vellum MSS. were preserved in the roll form till about the fifth 
century, when there came a change to the book form as we now 
know it. L:very printer and every collector should read the cleat 
and useful account given of early sewing and binding. Byzantine 
art was in its prime just at the time when the book began to 
supplant the roll form in the arrangement of writings on vellum, 
and so we find some of the finest examples of byzantine art in 
book-binding. These rich covers were, however, only added as 
ornaments to the true covers, and the majority of the known 
specimens are no longer in the company of the original MSS. It is 
said that there are only about 300 genuine Byzantine bindings in 
existence. but the author gives this warning to the collector 


To be able to judge whether these bindings are genuine, a librarian 
must be an antiquary, a goldsmith and silversmith, skilled both in repoussé 
work, engraving and cast work, a gem cutter, an enameller, a skilled book- 
binder and an artist, and if he fails in one of these knowledges his 
judgment cannot be relied upon. An ordinary art critic who possesses 
** Flaire 


” 


can pick up a certain amount of knowledge by reason of having 
made many mistakes and profited by them, and if he has been fortunately 
able to associate himself only with true and known fine examples for a long 
time, he may eventually be a good guesser. But no true judgment can be 
given without actual technical knowledge. 
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Faked Byzantine bindings are articles of commerce. Next 
we vo on to the **Cumdachs,” the book boxes in which were 
kept the simple limp leather-covered early Irish MSS. Mr. 
Cyril Davenport give a brief history of the Cumdach of 
the Stowe Missal, which he considers as probably the earliest 

med binding in the’ world. Ihe inscription invites the 
reader to “ Pray for Dunchad descendant of Taccan of the 
family of Cluan who made this.” Only about ten cumdachs 
are actually known, though a few more are re wded. The 
bindings that followed are now of immense value. Among 
them 1 the **Gospels ol Lindau.” The book used to be in 
the Earl of Ashburnham’s library, but has now gone to 
\merica. The St. Cuthbert’s or Lindisfarne Gospels and the 
english coronation book of Henry I. are the only remaining 
‘ornamental bindings of English origin.”” Among later treasures 
to which allusion is made are the Venetian sunk bindings, some 
of which were presented to Queen Elizabeth. She hked them, 
nd consequently a few examples were made in the England of 
her day. Here is an interesting note: 

In some of the double-board books bound for Queen Elizabeth, with 
ls, the headband is curiously produced away from its normal finishing 
lis carried right rowad th ntire elge of the boards in the trench 
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between the boards. It is a decorative and curious peculiarity, and | have 
never met with it in any foreign books 
\Ve now come on to the less novel section devoted to ‘* Paper 
Water -marks — Quiring.” The first English book to be 

published on English paper was published in 1495-96. At the 
end occur the following lines, with Mr. Davenport’s comment 
on them: 

And John Tate the younger Joye mote he broke, 

Which late hath in England doo make this paper thynne, 

That now in our Englysch this boke is prynted Inne. 
It is paper to be proud of, and John Tate the younger would unquestionably 


look upon the large majority of our modern papers with the utmost scorn, 


and he would be perfectly just fied in doing so, 


Printing is the next essential to a book, and Mr. Cyril 
Davenport deals with it briefly and learnedly, and so arrives 


at the delightful subject of illustration. He traces its 


development from the ornamental initial letter to the use of 
process blocks. ‘ Miscellanea’; “Leathers”; “¢ Jrnamentation 
without Gold” and * Ornamentation with Gold” are the other 
subjects treated. The author may be congratulated on having 
added to literature a book that henceforth no one interested in 
the technique of books will be able to do without. 


SHOOTING. 


-RLIN EXHIBITION OF STAGS' ANTLERS 
AND TROPHIES OF THE CHASE. 


Hie Berlin Exhibition of Stags’ Antlers and Trophies 

of the Chase opened at the German capital on 

January 27th, the L-:mperor’s birthday, having been 

visited by the Emperor on the previous day. The 

trophies are exhibited in’ the exhibition building 

mn the neighbourhood of the Zoological Garden, and fill two 
large halls and a smaller one with precious spoils of the 
chase. ‘They consist of the heads of stags, fallow deer, roebucks, 
chamois, elks and wild boars shot in Germany, besides several 
antelopes, rhinoceroses, bears, lions and other wild game brought 
down by German sportsmen abroad. Of the first division of the 
, 270 heads ; 
roebucks, 670; fallow deer, 60; chamois, 8o; and elks, 6. The 


trophies the numbers are as follows: Stags or red deet 


most interesting, of course, are the stags, and to these the principal 
prizes were awarded. On entering the exhibition one is bewildered 
by the multitude of antlers, which rise like a great forest in the 
hal ull of great beauty and symmetrical proportion, and 
charming the eye by their superb spread and the snowy tips 
which decorate their countless points. This grand effect is 
produced by the splendid way in which the heads are mounted 
ind disposed in the halls with a view to their spectacular 
ensemble, which has been done under the superintendence ol 
Prince Ratibor himself. Each head in the exhibition is poised 
ona separate pedestal, which rears tit up 5it. or so from the 
ground. Plenty of room is left between the pedestals, and the 
appearance of overcrowding is thus completely avoided. Beyond 
the first hall with its forest of antlers comes another almost as 
large, in which the maze of horns repeats itself. Here likewise 
es and fallow deer. The roebucks are placed in a smaller 


hall by themselves, and very ingeniously arranged according to 


are sta 


the provinces or countries in which they have been killed—-some 


of them coming from Sweden, Denmark, Russia and other 
places. 

The Emperor's contributions to the exhibition consist of 
sixteen splendid stags’ heads of from twelve to eighteen points, 
nine of them being shot in his large deer forest of Rominter on 
the borders of Russia, and the remainder in Brandenburg. 
These occupy the opening numbers of the catalogue and face the 
visitor immediately on his entering the exhibition. Of these, 
No. 1 isa splendid pair of horns with eighteen points (uneven), 
the colour inclining rather to blackish brown than red. No. 2 is 
also an eighteen-pointer (uneven), of greater spread than the 
preceding. 3oth these were shot in the Rominter Forest. 
No. 3 isa magnificent head, far finer than the other two, though 
only with sixteen points. It is, indeed, a noble pair of horns, 
and certainly merits the ninth silver tablet which has been 
awarded it. No. 11, which receives a first silver tablet, is the 
head of a stag which has been crossed with the Hungarian breed, 
and was shot in the Schorfheide Forest in Brandenburg. It 
has only twelve points, but the horns are wonderluliy sym- 
metrical and branch upwards to a great height, though without 
much spread. There is no doubt that the prize (which is the 
third in the show) has been awarded this head for ius 
extreme symmetry and beauty. The Imperial Silver Cup for 
the best German stag has been awarded to Prince Pless for a 
magnificent pair of antlers with twenty-four points, the head of a 
stag shot in Upper Silesia in Prince Pless’s preserves there 
This head is a massive and noble one, the horns so thick that 
they might be termed heavy were it not for their graceful outline 
and airy sweep upwards, which takes off the effect of their other- 
wise ponderous form. Prince Pless more than any other nobleman 
or monarch in Germany has exerted himself to improve the breed 
of stags. Not only has he laid out and artificially arranged large 
tracts of forest ground, but he has personally paid attention 
to the feeding of the stags and tried all sorts of nourishment to 
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H.M, the Kinz of Saxony. 


FIRST SILVER TABLFT. 


HM. the German Emperor The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
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increase and improve the size of the horns. All the stags in the 
exhibition shot by him—and they are many—are remarkable 
for the strength and beauty of their horns, and have been bred in 
his deer forest in Upper Siiesia, which has an area of about 
28,000 acres. The Second Imperial Silver Cup has been 
awarded to a forester named Wrobel, who shot in the open 
forest a splendid stag, a fourteen-pointer (uneven), whose 
autlers are singularly graceful and noble. The Germans make a 
great difference between stags shot in the open forest and 
those killed in preserves. In the exhibition the two sorts are 
carefully separated, and in the estimation of foresters the separa- 
tion is a wide one. Germany, unlike England, has still many 
pathless and natural forests where stags roam wild as they did 
in primitive times, and to kill these is always a harder matter 
than to bring down their more civilised brethren who pasture in 
preserves, however spacious the latter may be. In addition to 
this, the stags killed in the open forest (Jn fretey Wildbahn) have 
more graceful and symmetrical horns than those reared in preserves. 
Their antlers, though not so large, are also more glossy, of a 
colour inclining to red rather than to brown, and with the tips of 
the various points as snowy white and shiny as the purest ivory. 
In comparison with these, the horns of stags which have been bred 
in preserves (/n etngefriedigter Revier) and on artificial foods, for 
the purpose of increasing the size of the antlers, are often without 
gloss, of a dark brown colour inclining often to black, and very 
often without conspicuous white at the tips of their points. 
This disadvantage is apparent in Prince Pless’s stags in the 
exhibition, for their horns, though very strong and large, are 
dull in colour and somewhat heavy, lacking that brilliancy 
of hue and airy gracefulness which is characteristic of animals 
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Park Solitude, in Wirtemberg, a small preserve of only 
about 1,500 acres, and yet the horns are superb ones for 
spread, length and glorious redness of colour. His Majesty 
was not awarded a prize for this stag, but he was more 
fortunate with his fallow deer, which were of quite 
exceptional beauty and softness of outline. Out of four 
heads which he exhibited one took the first silver tablet for 
fallow deer and another the third. The remainder of the 
principal stags’ heads exhibited were from the guns of the Duke 
of Brunswick, thirteen; Prince Schaumburg-Lippe, six; the 
Crown Prince, three; Prince Adalbert, four; the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, six; the Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, three; the Duke of Anhalt, six; Prince Solms-Baruth, 
twelve; Prince Thurn and Taxis, sixteen, besides many more 
less famous sportsmen and foresters. It has been well said that 
deer-stalking in Germany is the sport of princes. He who has 
the largest amount of land at his disposal, though not necessarily 
such a good shot or such a master of woodcraft as a poorer man, 
will certainly win the largest number of trophies with his gun. The 
Emperor has an enormous deer forest on the frontiers of Russia, 
called the Rominter Heide, extending to nearly 70,000 acres, and 
with all this forest packed with deer, and the best masters of 
woodcraft in the shape of his own foresters to help him, it is not hard 
for His Majesty to go out any morning he likes and bring back a 
splendid stag’s head as the result of his chase. Compared with 
this facility, the difficulties of an ordinary sportsman who sallies 
out at three o’clock in the morning into the open forest, where 
deer are shy and far between, are immense, and require endiess 
patience and repeated attempts to ensure success. Not that His 
Majesty is by any means a despicable master of the art of wood 
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Prince I’less. less. Herr Wrobel 
bred in the open forest. A lovely pair of horns of this latter craft. On the contrary, he prides himself upon his skill, and is, 


class were those which won the fourteenth silver tablet, from a 
stay shot in the open forest of Rakow, Brandenburg, by Herr von 
Witte. Another pair which we noticed Irom a stag shot in the 
open forest had perhaps the largest spread in the exhibition and 
earned the first medal. “Ihe ups of their fourteen points were 
like milk white ivory and the horns themselves were dark, glossy 
red. The sportsman who secured this trophy was the Count 
of Hochberg, who shot the stag in the open forests of German 
Poland. For length and lovely colour an almost incomparable 
pair of antlers was exhibited in this class by the Grand 


Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ‘The second silver tablet was 
awarded to this head, which was of sixteen points and had 
been shot in the open forests of Mecklenburg. A fourteen- 


pointer (uneven), whose tips looked at a distance like flakes of 
snow over the horns, so brilliantly white were they, was exhibited 
by Herr Schlutius, from a stag shot in the open forest of Karow 
on October 21st last. 

The King of Saxony exhibited six red deer heads, some shot 
in the open forest and others in preserves. He carried off two 
silver tablets and one medal for two sixteen-pointers and one 
fourteen-pointer. The stags which fell to His Majesty’s gun in 
the open forest were mountain stags, and of these quite a large 
collection was shown in the exhibition. The quality and beauty 
of the horns of mountain stags are confessedly inferior to those 
of the plains, but the difficulties attending the stalking of them 
are much greater, and it is a pity that this aspect of their chase 
is not taken into consideration in the awarding of the prizes. 
The solitary stag’s head contributed to the exhibition by the 
King of Wiirtemberg is a remarkable one, for it was bred in 


indeed, an excellent deer-stalker, although he is favoured by 
circumstances as well. The following good story about him, 
which has never been published, we can authenticate as having 
happened lately: One morning the Waiser went out deer 
stalking, attended by only one forester, an old retainer, who 
was acquainted with every nook and corner of the Romintet 
Heide. After proceeding for some distance they came in sight 
of a glorious stag, who was quite out of range, but had not yet 
observed them. \t once both dropped on the ground and 
proceeded to crawl along over grass and through underwood, 
using all the arts of woodcraft to get nearer and nearer without 
giving sign of their approach. At last, just as they came within 
range, the Emperor, as he crawled, pressed too hard on a dry 


branch which cracked and gave the alarm. The stag was off 
like the wind and all their labour of the morning was lost. The 


Emperor turned round to the forester, as the stag flew away, 
and said, “* We made an error there.’ “ Not I,” replied the old 
man, jealous of his reputation for woodcraft. “ Not 1. “was 
you.” The bluffmess of the forester outraged all notions 
of Court etiquette, and reminds us of Old Tom Morris's 
retort when remonstrated with over his remarks anent out 
own King’s golf—that His Majesty must be told; else 
how was he to learn? We have mentioned that there 
was a fairly good show of fallow deer leads, sixty being 
exhibited. ‘These were chiefly from the guns of the King of 
Wirtemberg, the King of Saxony, Count Halin, Count Merveldt 
and the Duke of Ratibor. The roebucks’ heads were exceedingly 
numerous and of good quality. The best were from Prussian 
Poland, Pomerania, and the provinces on the Kussian frontier, 
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There were also numerous foreign exhibits in this class from 
Kussia, Sweden and other countries. Among the German heads 
we noticed a ten-pointer, which is very rare for a roebuck. It 
was shot by Herr Sinner in the open forest of Baden, and wa 
iwarded the first medal for roebucks. Most of the others were 
the usu Six-pomter 

\ number of trophies of the chase from big game in India, 
Cevlon, East Africa and other places were likewise exhibited. 
Among these we sper tally noticed an effective group of trophies 
from the gun of Captain Leyd, consisting of a magnificent two- 
horned rhinoceros’ head flanked on one side by a lioness hung 
up by the right paw, the head thrown back in a most striking 
manner, and on the other side by a leopard in the same position. 
The grouping was effective and dramatic. We did not like the 
arrangement of a lion with head and paws « omple te but only its 
hide for the rest of its body, which was spread upon the ground 
The idea was ivnoble and 
the effect bad. Some ple ndid elks’ and wild boars’ heads were 
exhibited. Of the former the finest was a twenty-pointer from 


with a table tanding on t pot at. 


Norway, which had fallen to the gun of Count Arnim-Boitzenburg. 
Phe exhibition will remain open about a month, and 

attracted a very fashionable attendance of visitors on the 

opening day. J. Ff. Rowsoruam. 


Plik EPIDEMIC AMONG WOOD-PIGEONS. 

- \VING received through the courtesy of the Editor 
pecinn ns of diseased wood pigeons from Henley-on 

Thames, vietims of the epizootic among these birds 

now Im progress in various parts of the country, it may be of 
interest to the readers of Counrry Lire to have the results of 
my examination piaced before them. On opening the beaks 
of the affected birds and inspecting the cavity of the mouth, 
attention 1s at once attracted by the presence of raised yellowish 
patches on the floor of the mouth, under the tongue, on the palate 
and over the back of the throat. Opening up the mouth, gullet 
and crop, the same patches, more or less extensive, are found 
over the whole mucous membrane of these parts. At the back 
of the throat the yellow exudation, or “ membrane,” as it may be 
termed, is heaped up to such an extent as obviously to impede 
breathing and swallowing. ‘The membrane is somewhat adherent 
and friable, hardly membranous in the strict sense of the term. 
The appearances are those which have been described in various 
.o-called diphtheriti aflections of birds. Of these, the disease in 
question is most likely to be pigeon diphtheria, which was studied 
as long ago as 1884 by a German investigator, Professor Léffler. 
\ecording to Nocard, pigeon diphtheria is not uncommon in the 
epizootic form in most countries. In this disease Léffler isolated a 
mall rod-shaped microbe, which he termed the Bacillus diphtheria 
Jumbarum (bacillus or rod of pigeon diphtheria), In the 
exudation of the birds examined | have found present, almost 
vione (1.¢., unmixed with other microbes), a microbe which seems 
to answer to the description given by Loffler of his bacillus. It 
is a short, tiny rod, often in pairs, with rounded ends and non- 
motile, growing readily on properly-prepared agar and gelatin 
(meat “ jellies ’’) and in broth, and having the general appearance, 
taining reactions and cultural characters of Léffler’s organism. 
he disease 1 prob ibly transmitted by direct contact of diseased 
with healthy birds and through food soiled with the discharges of 
the diseased bird Chose who have investigated the disease state 
thatitean be transmitted by rubbing the exudation, or the cultiva- 
tions obtained trom the exudation, on to the mucous membrane of 
the mouth of a healthy bird. The disease thus being contagious, 
it is difficult to suggest any remedy; but, undoubtedly, the dead 
birds should be collected and disposed of by deep burial, burial 
in quick-lime, or preferably by burning. ‘There has been some 
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Pun Cricketers’ TouRNAMEN1 

HE tact about the cricketing golfers’ county tou;nament which 

seems to me of most interest at this stage, is not which counties 

have won in the first heat, but that Mr. Jess p of Gloucestershire 

exhibited far greater driving power than either one of the other 

three in the match in, which he had Mr. Healing for his partner, 

against Mr. Trask and Mr. W. N. Roe for Somersetshnire. Since 

Mr. Jessop has turned his winter attention to olf, it has alwavs, hitherto, 
been rather a di appointment that he did not seem able to deal with the golf 
ball at all in the same manrer and spirit as he dealt with the cricket ball. 
Seeing himin the cricket-field we had a right to ¢ xpect something more than 
ordinary in the way of driving from him when he began to apply his mind, 


his club and his muscle to the goll ball. Ik ssibly he did not, flora while, 


apply them quite in the right way. Now he has evidently begun to chang: 
ull that, and if the process continues it is likely that the golf ball will find 


itself obliged to move rather hurriedly and rather far when he reaily contrives 
to vet on terms with it, 
KEVERSI, 
Phere ts a nice, quiet game called reversi, which is played on a board 


and of which the characteristic is that the players on cither side have to jump 
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controversy as to whether the disease is communicable to man ; 
probably it is not, but the birds should not be regarded as fit 
for human consumption. The microbe is totally different from 
that of human diphtheria, and pigeon diphtheria and human 
diphtheria are distinct diseases. 
R. Tanner Hewett, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Professor of General Pathology and Bacteriology 
in King’s College, London. 





COKRESPONDENCE 
DiskKASES AMONG WOoOOD-PIGEONS 
Sir,—It may intere.t you to hear that on an estate in the Wye Valley, 
Herefordshire, many pigeons have been seen with defective wings, Z.é., with 
feathers missing, but that no disease of the kind you described last week has 


been observed L.. 


DAILY MIGRATIONS OF PIGFONS 

Sir,—-In repiy to Mr. li. G. Ilutchinson’s question about the daily 
movements of wood-pigeons, | may say that during the winters of the late 
sixties and early seventies I frequently saw the pigeons leaving ‘the Great 
Wood ” (near Gainford in the county of Durham) in the early morning and 
making their way in immense flocks, and sometimes in one vast unbroken 
stream, to the eastward, returning wes'ward to the wood in small parties in 
the evening. They usually rose, if the weather was calm, to a considerable 
height on leaving the wood and made a long flight, too long for me (then 
only a youngster with no scientific training) to follow them and find out their 
objective. In more recent years, in the neighbourhood of Cullen in Banffshire, 
though I have not witnessed the eastward morning flight, | have often seen 


he pigeons flying westward in the evening, returning from known feeding- 
grounds to the east, The number of birds both at Gainford and at Cullen, 
being vastly in excess of the local summer stock, showed that, at all events, 
tue great majority of them were foreign migrants end comparative strangers 
to the locality. But whether they were guided against what Mr. Hutchinson 
considers may be their natural inclination to these east-lying feeding-grounds 
in the first instance by the native birds, to which these grounds would, of 
course, be well known, or went to them of themselves, is a question that wou'd 
be very difficult to decide, So far as my own limited observation has gone, 
it would seem that when pigeons have taken up their quarters for the winter 
they go foraging therefrom in all directions, At the seme time, I have not 
watched them closely enough to say whether the tendency at first is to seek 
their daily rations towards the west and oniy to begin to look for it elsewhere 
when food has become scarce in that quarter. As bearing on an eastward 
movement of pigeons in other than the daily movements in search of food, I 
remember reading at the time (it was in the early seventies, I forget the 
exact year) in one of the local papers an account of a vast migration of 
pigeons from the north-east of Yorkshire, The birds were reported 
to have assembled in countless numbers in the neighbourhood of Yarm and 
Stokesley and to have departed in a south-westerly direction, the account 
saying that the stream of birds was still leaving the starting-point when the 
head of it had already reached Northallerton (where, by the way, a fortunate 
sportsman was said to have taken toll of them to the number of something 
over 100), and that the migration had been noticed at vanous points between 
that and the south-western counties of England. I was never fortunate 
enough to meet anyone who had witnessed this migration, nor should I care 
to go bail for the veracity of a local paper; but it was, nevertheless, an 
observed fact that immediately after the migration was reported, the wood- 
pigeons in our district had almost all disappeared, and were not again seen in any 
numbers that winter, If that migration actually took place, the simultaneous 
disappearance of the Gainford birds would seem to indicate that they had 
joined it, and in that case it is not unlikely that they had first assemble! with 
the restof the birds at the starting-place, the centre of which lies some twenty 
miles or more due east of Gainford., It would be interesting in connection with 
Mr. Hutchinson’s question to know if there is any authentic record of this 
migration fe g., among the memoirs of some naturalist society), for the 
original account and still more my recollection of it are too vague to be of 
anv real scientific value, and it is merely mentioned here for what it is worth. 
N. MActacutan, Nithsdale School, Dumfries 
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into the other's point of departure. On a larger scale it was played ir 
an amusing way at the Short Hole Coming In at St. Andrews by one of the 
pairs competing in the last amateur championship. After the tee shots to 
this difficult and closely-guarded hoje, one of the players, whom we will call 
A, was in the Eden and the other, B, in ‘ Strath’s bunker,” just before the 
hole. <A played the second shot first and put his ball into ‘* Strath ” just 
beside B’s. hen B had his shot, and, getting the ball out too clean, sent it 
over the green and into the Eden, so that it occupied almost the exact spot 
from which A had played his second, To improve this story it would be weil 
to say that this happened two or three times, each player in turn occupying 
the place which the other had just vacated. The plain unvarnished truth, 
however, that it happened once is funny enough. 

Recent ACTION WITH REGARD TO ** MAXIMS OF ETIQUETTE.” 

One of the golf clubs near London-——perhaps it would be unkind to give 
it pullicity by mentioning the name—has found it necessary to have printed 
certain maxims of etiquette along with its local rules. For those of us who 
are sufficiently in the sere and yellow leaf this may recall the days when all 
that we now call maxims of etiquette were buried and confounded together 
in the whole body of the rules. I write with feeling on the matter, because 
] was the mover of the resolution to take these maxims out of the body of 
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the rules and print them on a separate page under a separate heading. I 
was not, on the other hand, any party to their entire extraction from the book 
of rules, of which the result was that for a while no one knew where to look 
for them. They are now, by an act of final wisdom, back in the book again. 
Sut all this happened in the dark ages, long before the era of illumination 
which dawned with the invention of the Rules of Golf Committee. 


ANOMALOUS POSITION IN THE Past. 

The state of atfiirs was very anomalous when these maxims were thus a 
part and parcel of the rules. There was no intrinsic evidence to divide a 
maxim of etiquette from a hard-and-fast rule, and there was a final rule that 
any breach of rule for which a special penalty was not named snould be 
penalised by the loss of the hole in match play and of a stroke in score play. 
The effect of this, if it had been carried out to the letter, would have been 
that ifa man drove off before the parties in front had played their second 
shots (the addition that they must also be out of ranve is a refinement of 
cruelty, putting everyone at the mercy of the most slow and incapable, whic. 
was appended later), or if he neglected to put back, or see put back, the 
turf which he had excised, he would thereby become liable to the general 


penalty of loss of hole or of stroke accordingly as a match or a scoring 


competition were the contest in which he was engaged. Of course, this 
never was intended, and, of course, the penalty never was enforced, It was 
never even suggested that it might be enforced, It all shows how much we 


were guided in those golden days by the known custom of the game, in spite 
of the existence of the canon jaw, and how little we bothered about having 
these canons quite logical, 
THe More Locicat ARKANGEMEN1 

Still it is, perhaps, just as well to be logical, provided you do not cense 
to be practical It was clearly illogical to have these so-called rules with th 
penalty which it was never intended to enforce, so the whole pesition was 
simplified when those maxims for the breach of which no penalty was intended 
were printed ina separate part of the rules book, exempt from the cover of the 
general penalty, It was only later that some further legislation took them 
for a while out of the book altogether. Il. G. I 


Mr Hat Biyrn’s REMINISCENCES 

The tall and handsome figure of Mr. B. Hall Blyth, C.E., is assuredly 
known to golfers on many greens of the country, perhaps, however, not so 
much to-day as it was wont to be. At North Berwick, Gullane, Muirfield, 
St. Andrews, Hoylake and Sandwich Mr, Tall Blyth’s stately presence has 
often been seen among the piayers on the links. But his name is most 
prominently associated with the development of East Lothian golf, for his 
efforts, as well as those of the late Mr. Edward Blyth, justly entitle the two 
distinguished relatives to be described certainly as the pioneers of East 
Lothian cour-e extension. Mr. Hall Blyth has been captain of the Tantallon 
Club at North Berwick, and he was a member of the famous five-green 
foursome that played annualiy over North Berwick, Archerfield, Muirfield, 
Gullane and Lufiness all in-one day. Tle was also one of the designers of 
the Muirfield Club and course, and he helped to persuade the Corporation of 
Edinburgh to buy the Braid Hills as a municipal course; so that his long 
golfing career is very intimately connected alike with the popularity and 
spread of the game throughout the United Kingdom. 


EARLY MEMORIES OF NortrH BERWICK, 

It was, therefore, an interesting speech from the golfing point of view 
that Mr. Hall Blyth delivered in Edinburgh a few days ago at the annual 
dinner of the Edinburgh East Lothian Association. Ile told his audience 
that he had played golf in East Lothiin for upwards of fifty years As a 
small boy he wended his way round North Berwick links when it was a 
course of seven holes. This was the course, by the way, over which the 
historic foursome between the Dunns and Allan Robertson and Tom Morris 
was played to such a dramatic finish The only other course in the county 
at that time was Gullane, with thirteen holes Mr. Hall Blyth, with his 
father an brothers, went as visitors to North Berwick in the summer, and 
their first precaution was to hire all the cabs in the town fer each Saturday’s 
colt at Gullane. The number of cabs was four, and the visitors found that 
the owners cf the vehicles were accustomed to use them as convenient hen 
houses. When taken out to fulfil their proper duty of conveying the golfers 
in August the cabs were still tull of hen feathers, 

GOLF AND AGRICULTURAL RENTS, 

In the opinion of Mr, Hall Blyth, North Berwick was the first golf centre 
in the world, He did not know what East Lothian landlords would do without 
golf in these davs of agricultural depression and low prices. But golf was a 
great compensation for the landlords’ loss, because erormous rents were 
being paid by gol ers for the use of suitable land lying on the estates near 
to the Firth of Forth. He also expressed the conviction that golf had done 
much good to the country; golf and curling, indeed, did more to humanise 
people than any other games. They brought all classes of men together to 
play as brothers. The speech was couched in a strain of pleasing optimism, 
and it laid just emphasis on the importance of golf as a valuable asset in local 
prosperity. All golf.rs who know the strip of golfing coast between Tantallon 
and Kilspindie, and can cast their memories back twenty years over the 
same area, will admit that the extension of links here has been the greatest 
cause of local developmert and prosperity. 


O_p AND New Nortu Berwick, 

It is always interesting to look back with the light of other eyes and to 
see how the old order of golf compares with the new. Sixty years ago, 
when there were but seven holes at North Berwick, there was no green 
keeper, no organised club, no money to spend on putting greens or bunkers. 
The iinks were played over in their rough natural state, with much long grass 
through the course and occasionally on the putting greens. New holes 
were not often made, unless some enthusiastic amateur did the work himself ; 
rabbits and rabbit scrapes abounded ; there were no sand boxes for the tees 
The sand was pinched by the caddies’ fingers from the bottom and sides of 
the hole, with the result that nearly all the holes were broken round the 
rims, and most of them became much too wide. When the late Mr. Edward 
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Blyth plaved there in 1856 he has told us that after leaving Pointgarry 
not a house was to be seen near the links. There was no need to call 
**Fore”; a couple of golfers were lords of all they surveyed. The possibilities 
of North Berwick as a popular golf rescrt seems to have been foreseen in 
these days by the North British Railway Company, for it started express 
trains to and from Edinburgh and granted a life ticket to the building owner 
of each new house. New houses were quickly built, and golfers came from 
Edinburgh and the South in larger numbers every year. 
Tue EX?TeENSIONS AND MUNICIPAL GOLF. 

In 1870 the course was taken over the first wall as far as ‘* Perfection,” 
where it turned. A few years later it got as far as the Eel Burn, and, 
though all the holes were short and irregular in distance, they were 
exceedingly difficult to play well by anyone who was no: complete master of 
his iron clubs. Lord Wemyss exercised an influential part fifteen or sixteen 
years ago in getting the third extension of the present course righ! up to the 
Archerfiel1 Woods, Every extension has been caused by the throng of 
summer and autumn golfers and the serious congestion in play Golfers 
flocked to North Berwick to enjcy the bracing air and the fine golf available 
there and on the neighbouring greens of Gullane and Luffness. The popu- 
lation of the town increased, and the houses of Lords of Session and others 
spread westwards along the margin of the links. The rateable value 
sensibly increased, and a burst of prosperity due to golf infused a new life 
into the lecal community. The extensions of the old links have not been 
sufficient to lessen the playing congestion, and the Town Council have 
acquire a new eighteen-hole course on the east side of the town which it is 
hoped will, when in thoroughly good order, become quite as attractive as 
the old links, The council have spent £10,000 on behalf of North Berwicl 
ratepayers in acquiring and laying out these municipal links; and Praid ha 
designed a round fer play which should be as testing and interesting to 
visitors as the scenery of the locality is magnificent. Yes, golf is undoubtedly 
the best municipal asset of the day. 

AMERICAN INVITATION 10 BRITISH PROFESSIONALS 

There is good authority for stating that the United States Golf Associa- 
tion are at present endeavouring to make arrangements with Braid, Taylor, 
Vardon and Massy to go to America for the open championship there in 
August. The competition takes place over the Myopia Course, near Boston 

“Tue ComMirteeE Year Book,” 

So much attention is now being given to the secretarial part of golf 

club work that it is no cause of surprise to find increasing provision made to 


facilitate the minuting work of secretaries and to provide practical hints to 


green committees and greenkeepers Much useful advice of the kind that 
is Caily being sought is contained in this year’s volume of ** The Com 
mittee Year Book,” specially compiled for the use of golf clubs by 
Mr. A. T. W. MeCaul (price 3s. 6d.) and published by the Golf Club 
Proprietaries, Limited, 115, High THlolborn, There are pages for the 
names of the committee for the year, local rules, the minutes and 
the committee’s instructions to the professional. By means of a carbon 


paper the instructions are written in duplicate, a copy being retained 
inthe book so that neither the professional nor the committee can err as to 
the precise nature of the work to be undertaken, Each month is prefixed 
with memorabilia about green work, For instance, greenkeepers are told that 
in January ‘‘the winter’s work should be nearing completion; all turfing 


should be finished by the end of the month, and on clay courses plenty of 


clean, sharp sand should be used for dressing eacn green and tee that has 
been resting.” The book also contains the rules, with the decisions of the 
St. Andrews committee for 1907, and sterling articles have been contributed 
by Mr. Bernard Darwin on “ Insurance of Cadcies” ; by Mr. Garden Smith 
on ** The Duties of the Committee”; by Peter Lees on ** Greenkeeping ”; 
by Mr. S. Ashton on ‘** The Province of the Greenkeeper,” and by 


Mr. McCaul on ‘“‘Ilow to Arrange an Open Amateur Tournament 
There is also a litthe book entitled ‘* Tne Practical Greenkeeper,” 
by Mr. Reginald Beale, and published by Messrs. James Carter 


and Co the secdsmen In this the whole science of the seeds 
man’s craft in treating turf for golf and other games ts exhaustively 
examined from the practical side, while a chapter on ‘* Manures and 
Composts” “aS they iflect’ putting greens has a preface from Mr llorace 
Hutchinson. A. 5. & 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP GREENS. LONDON'S 
CLAIM FOR RECOGNITION. 


[We publish the fc. llowing letter from a valued correspondent, for the 
interest of the subject with which it deals The reader need not assume 
that on that account we agree with all its arguments. Speaking personally, 
I think there are serious objections to the proposal, and [| hope to state them 
at some future time when there is less pressure on our space,—II. G. HL. | 

MID all the controversy that has of late years surged around 

the championships and their government, it is not a little 

~ discreditable to the great and many-headed golting publi 
that so little should have been said in favour of the claims ot 
London to substantial as well as immediate recognition. Here 
within the radius of this mighty capital of the Empire there 
are nearly as many golfers of both sexes congregated as there 
are in the whole of Scotland and Ireland put together. 
Yet they are a voiceless multitude, without cohesion, with- 
out organised power to express a reasonable wish for some 
obvious improvement in the government of the game, with 
out any hope ot ever seeing, once in SIX OF seven yeats, 
one or both championships played in their midst. No one 
who knows anything of the trend of golfing feeling at 
the present time can doubt that there is a floating mass of 
restless and undefined opinion pervading the ranks of London 
golfers, indicating that the present method of regulating the 
championships, and choosing the greens on which they should be 
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played, could not well be more unsatisfactory, haphazard 
and unjust. Instead, however, of a dozen of the leading and 
" t influentially-« tituted club in point ol membership taking 
counsel with each cther and banding themselves together to 
witate in favour of the London claim to see a championship 
played now and again in its midst, there appears to be a well- 


matked general tendency to dismiss the whole problem with a 


careless shrug 


on the principle of what is everybody's business 1s 
body's busines 

liow, then, does the claim of London stand to have the 
championship played at least once in seven years over one of the 
fine inland courses in its neighbourhood? <A few figures taken 
from the last issue of the “ Golfing Annual” will show that its 
claim to recognition stands very high indeed— far higher than any 
of the districts of Scotland and England which are somewhat 
arbitrarily favoured by the existing system of championship 
monopoly in their midst. There are 58 cluls in Surrey, 52 in 
Middiesex, 35 in Sussex and 25 in Essex—a total of 170 clubs. 
\ll of them are not, of course, London clubs. But a very 
mall percentage of them may be described as being outside the 
area of the capital, while the bulk of their membership is mainly 
recruited from among players who either live, work, or have 
some permanent interest in civil life which attaches them to the 
metropolitan area. The list includes such important golf 
, with Soo members, Wimbledon Park 
640, Kichmond 550, Hanger Hill 550, Mid-Surrey Soo, High- 
mate 500, Acton 450, Romford 250, Cassiobury Park 400, 
Wembley goo, Tooting goo, Royal Wimbledon 380, Barnelurst 
s8o, Sundridge 350, Beckenham 350, Bushey Hall 350, Dytleet 
550, Northwood 350, Ashlord 330, Epsom 300, West Middlesex 
300, Muswell Hill 300, Ealing 300, Eltham 300, Raynes Park 330, 


. ; 
organisations as Prince's 


North Surrey 320 and Ranelagh 646. More removed, perhaps, 
from the centre of metropolitan golf than these clubs are, though 
coming within its influence by reason of the large number ot 
members who are recruited from London and its neighbourhood, 
there are the important clubs of Sunningdale with 55 
members, \Walton Heath 5oo0, Burnham Beeches 250, and 
the Ashdown Forest Club 422. Without counting ladies’ 
clubs, and exclusively professional societies like Lloyd's, 
the Bar, the London Solicitors and cognate bodies, and 
estimating only the ofheially returned membership of clubs 
within twenty miles of Charing Cross, it is found that there are 
at the present time about 20,000 yvollers resident in London who 
we willing to pay lngh entrance fees and annual subscriptions in 
order to play the game once or twice a week on courses in and on 
the outskirts of London. But if the four counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Sussex and Ivssex be taken as coming essentially 
within the close residential or business influence of London, 
it will be seen that the power of London golf alone is very 
vreat. Giving as an average 200 members to each club, it will 
be found that there are about 35,000 golfers who may be fairly 
described as coming within the influence of metropolitan golf 
through membership or otherwise. These approximate figures, 
however, are lar from telling the whole tale of London golt. The 
figures take no note of the large number ol young men who, 
heing too poor to join the London clubs, play golf with com 
mendable enthusiasm over all the public commons in London 
ind its neighbourhood rhe number of these young men has 
grown very greatly within the last ten years, ‘and the fact of 
their steady incre se shows that they are intensely interested 
in the pastime, and would, doubtless, welcome the educative 
opportunity of seeing a championship played on some green 
within easy access of London. 

\t present the championship is divided between the North 
and South of England. Lancashire has eighty-six and Cheshire 
thirty-nine clubs. Giving an average of 200 members to each 
club, this makes a total ol 25,000 gollers in the two Northern 
counties who enjoy the privilege of seeing the championship 
played at Hoylake Hlere the discrepan vy in the number of 
players betwoen ne two Nor hern counties and London 1S 
not very great, and no one will make it a matter of complaint 
that Lancashire and Cheshire, from the rank ot its clubs and the 
number of its volfers, are entitled to their share of « hampionship 


honours. DButin the geographical distribution when considered 
with the number of clubs and players elsewhere the selection 
of championship ereens 18 not nearly so equable. =e. 


Andrews has nineteen clubs, with memberships ranging 
from 42 up to 250 in the New Club, and &50 in the 
Koyal and Ancient, one-eighth of whom only belong to St. 
\ndrews and its neighbourhood. In Fife there are sixty clubs 
all told, but the average membership in Scotland generally is only 
about halt that of the majority of London clubs. A_ liberal 
estimate would give 7,000 golfers for the whole of Fife. For 
championship purposes, however, St. Andrews is the centre for 
dinburgh and Musselburgh, Perth, Forfarshire, Glasgow and 
Haddingtonshire. In Edinburgh and Musselburgh there are 
06 clubs, the bulk of them heing small society clubs connected 
with commercial, educational and religious establishments in the 
city Phere are twenty-one clubs in Haddingtonsbire, but the 
number of membersin the clubs of Edinburgh and surrounding 
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districts is relatively small compared with the swollen 
inembership ol London clubs. Admitting, however, that there 
are as many golfers in Edinburgh and the surrounding district 
as there are in London (which is a liberal concession), the 
capital of Scotland is unduly favoured in having two champion- 
ship greens almost at its door. It has Muirfield seventeen miles 
distant on its own side of the Firth of Forth, and it has 
St. Andrews on the other side, separated merely by the width of 
the estuary. Glasgow and the West of Scotland are not less 
favoured. Glasgow has seventy-eight clubs. There are 
thirty-five in Ayrshire, eighteen in Renfrew, nineteen in 
Dumbartonshire, eleven in Dumfriesshire and twenty-three 
in Lanarkshire, giving a total of 1&4 clubs, or, roughly, 
20,000 players. ‘The West Coast golfers, however, have not 
only the chance of seeing the championship at Prestwick, 
but they are within fairly easy reach both of St. Andrews 
and Muirfield. The result is that Glasgow, Edinburgh and Fife 
golfers are enabled to see, if they care to put themselves to the 
trouble and the small expense, the two championships played on 
each of the greens at Prestwick, St. Andrews and Muirfield. 
This is a concentration of championship greens within a small 
geographical area of Scotland which is not only unwise and 
undesirable, but is out of all proportion either to the number of 
players, attached and unattached, in the district, or to the 
membership and corporate wealth of the clubs who participate 
in the privilege. 

Another point which deserves serious attention is the distance 
to be travelled by golfers in the South of England to the existing 
championship greets, the length of time that each competition 
takes, and the persona! expenditure involved. The distance to 
edinburgh by rail is 395 miles, and nearly another fifty miles 
have to be added in order to reach St. Andrews. This means a 
solid day's travelling of nearly twelve hours. The shortest 
route to Glasgow is 401 miles, and the forty miles to Prestwick 
brings the Ayrshire green well up to the remote inaccessibility of 
St. Andrews for Southern players. Hoylake is distant 200 miles, 
and Sandwich and Deal eighty-two and eighty-five miles; and if 
in the near future Westward Ho! is added to the rota, the com- 
petitors will have to undertake a journey of 230 miles. Muirfield 
is seventeen miles from Edinburgh, or a total journey of 412 
miles. ‘To all competitors who enter for the championships, and 
notably to the professionals, the cost of railway travelling alone 
is a very burdensome item. ‘The increase in the prize-money, 
which has taken place in recent years for distribution among the 
professionals, is a gratifying symptom of recognition that the 
sacrifices they are willing to make have been considerable ; 
but even now the money rewards for four days’ severe and 
concentrated play, for a display of the tighest skill and the 
steadiest nerve, for the cultivation of a temperament alike 
cautious, daring and judicious, present but a poor contrast as 
remuneration between the professional golfer and the professional 
cricketer. Besides, the personal expense entailed by the visit 
of both amateur and professional to the championships is 
very great. A railway journey from London and the South 
ot England to St. Andrews and Prestwick is well nigh 
equivalent to the asking of a professional to traverse the whole 
length of England and Scotland; and though the railway 
companies of the Kingdom are n.ost liberal in the issue of cheap 
return tickets, such journeys cannot be undertaken under £ 3 or 
4. Then there is board and lodging to be paid for at the place 
of competition for a week or more, so as to allow of a few days 
previous practice over the links and to get into form. There is 
also the cost of goif balls and the hire of a caddie while engaged 
in play. These absolutely indispensable expenses, however rigidly 
supervised and economised they may be, trend very closely on 
double figures; and as only one pro essional player of outstanding 
merit may hope to win the first prize, the bulk of the competitors 
clearly make a great monetary sacrifice in their laudable zeal 
to maintain the keenness and the interest of this important 
competition. 

Phe points which, therefore, affect London and the alloca- 
tion of championship greens and my suggestions are these : 

(1) The number of golfers in and around London, the 
number of clubs in the metropolitan area, and the large member- 
ship o! each club, are considerations which should lead to an 
extension in the number of championship greens so as to include 
LLondon, at least once in six or seven years. 

(2) If it is urged that tradition has always kept the 
championships to a seaside green, the counter proposition can be 
urged that to-day inland golf is much more widespread than 
seaside golf, and that London has championship greens of good 
testing quality in, for example, Sunningdale, Woking and 
Walton Heath. 

(3) The principal London clubs should combine to select 
delegates, either to wait on the championship clubs and their 
representatives as a deputation at the next championship, or they 
should draw up a formal statement of the claims ot London 
golfers to have a championship played in their midst, and sub- 
mitted for the consideration and reply of the existing governing 
authorities. Lonpon. 
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TUNNY-FISHING IN) EUROPEAN WATERS. 
{fo rHe Epirox or ** Counrry Lire.” 
Sirk,—As an enthusiastic fisherman, [| was much interested in Mr. Charles 
Payton’s letter on tunny-fishing in your columns of January 25th. I have 
often wondered why tunny-fishing has not long since become popular, but so 
far only intermittent experiments have been made. It would be worth the 
while, I believe, of some zealous sportsman to bring over one of the tunny- 
fishermen from the Pacific Slopes to serve as instructor-in-chief of the new 
sport, for these men are adepts in the art. That good tunny-fishing with 
rod and line could be had in the Mediterranean is pretty certain ; for large 
numbers of this fish are caught off the Island of Pantellaria for trade purposes 


and sold in the Italian markets. Though I have severai times run in to this 
island for shelter I never had suitable tackle with me to put my theory to 
the test The tarpon reel is the reel pur exce//ence for this sport, and that 
made by Vom Hofe is easily first. Considering its workmanship it is really 


by no means expensive, and against this one may set off the low cost of 

the rod required, I have used mine, which carries 200yds. of Ine, for 

all sorts of work ; it never rusts, an] is always in condition. Tunny-fishing, 

like tarpon-fishing, of which I have had considerable experience, is no child’s 

play, and if success is to be assured this reel is absolutely indispensable. 
ROWLAND WaAkD. 


[To 1He® Eprror or **Counrry Lire” | 
Sik, The French sportsman who recently, fishing from Gibraltar, cap'ure | 
the 1221b. tunny and two smaller ones, informs me that he does not know the 
exact Cate of the return of the fish from the Mediterranean into the Athintic ; 
he only knows that they arrive in the Mediterranean in November and 
December, and it is only on their passage through the Straits of Gibraltar at 
this period that they take the bait, small fresh mackerel, fished under the 
point of the rod, not by trailing. On their return journey it is said that they 
will look at nothing. But then they are caught in net-fisheries established 
along the coasts of Spain and Portugal, formerly very prosperous, but now 





less so, From enquiries at Malaga it would appear that tunnies, smaller and 
less numerous than in the Straits, are caught there at the same period 
(Nevember and December), fishing in the same way, but also by trailing an 
wtificial fish, Tunny are also reported to be caught by native fishermen 
round the Balearic Islands. The failure of the late Lord Cairns, mentione | 
by a correspondent in Country Lirk& of the 8th ult., may perhaps be 
attributable to his not having fished the Sicilian waters at the proper season 
CHAKLES A. PAYTON. 


THE PRODUCTION OF TABLE POULTRY. 
{fo tHe Epivor oF ** Country Lire”; 
Sir,—I am not an authority on table poultry, but I am much interested 
in anything to do with chickens, and I have read the article on the 
above subject with great care, I would welcome any system that 
would bring 
as my observations have taught me that up to now it is more a chaos than a 


method into the business of poultry-keeping or any branch of it, 


business. I think the system under discussion is excellent; but, while it is 
possible that the small holder will give it a fair trial, | am quite sure that th» 
average tenant farmer will not take to it fora single moment. There is no 
coubt that poultry-keeping and the knowledge thereof are absolutely in their 
infancy, and that there is a great deal that can be learned by anyone having 
the energy and requisite intelligence. —MARY BESANT. 

(The author of the article in question is turning his attention to poultry. 





keeping for tenant farmers, and we hope in due time to publish the 
result. —Ep. | 


{To THe Eprror or * Country Lire.” ] 

Sik,—If I may offer a criticism, [I should say that the explanations of the 
Diagrams I. and IIL. are quite clear, but not quite so Disyram I1., which, 
to me, seems to demand further explanation. [| think the writer is quite on 
right Ines theoretically, but I think that most practical fatteners wou'd 
improve on the list of foods mentioned. I have had some experience in 
showing fat poultry (dead), and am convinced that the cramming system can 
be profitably used on small hol lings. —F. IlAkior Hour, 


EELS AND TREE ROOTS. 

[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lirt.”] 
Sik,—The interesting letter under the above tithe in Country Lire of 
January 25th about eels clinging to vegetation recalls to my mind a some- 
what similar circumstance which occurred to me as a schoolboy many years 
ago. I was with my parents spending a summer holiday at Weston-super- 
Mare. Behind that town, on the road to the old junction, there was a small 
pond in some pottery works, long since built over. This pond was a 
favourite haunt of my brothers and myself. On one occasion we found it 
fringed all round with myriads of small eels, none much over 6in. long, all 
apparently clinging to the banks, with their heads hidden among the roots 
and blades of grass. After the lapse of something like forty years, I cannot, 
of course, say whether the elvers were actually holding on with their mouths 
in the manner described by your correspondent. But of this much I am 
certain, that by grasping big tussocks of grass that overhung the water and 
dragging them backwards on to the bank we boys were able to secure large 
numbers of the eels before they could extricate themselves and escape. I 
visited the pond several times afterwards, but the experience was never 
repeate’,—G, E. MACKIE. 





TREATMENT OF BUDGERIGARS. 
{To tHe Epiror or ‘**Counrry Lire.” 
Sirk,—I wonder if any of your readers would kindly tell me how to treat a 
young budgerigar. I keep budgerigars in an outside aviary, and until this 
year none of them has ever shown any signs of breeding, Just before 
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Christmas I found that one of them was sitting in a cocoinut husk on four 





eggs. Just after Christmas she brought off two little ones. One died about 
ten days ago, and the other is alive and well. [Lt is covered with grey down, 
and its feathers are just beginning to show on its wings. [ am most anx ous 


that it shall not die, and this weather must be very trying for it. What shall 
Ido? If I move it indoors the mother may desert it, and if it remains out, 
it seems very likely the cold will kill it, Also, is it usual for budgerigars to 
bring off their young at this tim: of year? I should be so glad if someone 
else who is interested in budgerigars will kindly advise me what to do 
ErnkL WorrsaAM 

[Leave the nest where itis. It takes a great deal of cold to hurt even 
a voung budgerigar, for they are very hardy, and if your youngster dies it 
will probably be from another cause than the weather. Some ol the parrot 
family in a state of nature bring up their young in the depths ol winter in 
high latitudes. The family need not be shut off from the other birds, many 
breeders preferring to have several pairs together when breeding. See that 
there is ample food (cinary seed, millet and greenstuff, such as groundsel, 
lettuce, etc.) and trust the parent bird to do the rest. —Ep | 





ACK STORK IN YORKSHIRE, 

[fo run Eprior or **Countray Lirk.”] 

S1r,—On the morning of Thursday, the gth ult., during a walk between Ikley 
and Bolton Abbey, and shortly before reaching the village of A ldin_ iim, I 
was greatly surprised to see so unusual a visitor to Britain as a stork It was 
flying at an altitude of perhaps rather more than 1ooyds, and shaping a steady 
course nearly due eastwirds, from which it did not deviate a point so long as 
it remaine! in sight. lis line of flight crossed the river Warle near 
Addingham, and as it passed nearly directly over my heal Lam able to say, 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt, that it was an example of Ciconia nigra, 
a species which, though very unusual in these latitudes at this tim: of 
year, has more than once before occurred in this country during winter. The 
only question is whether or not it may have been an escaped bird, and it 
will be interesting to learn, through your widely-circulated paper, whether 
such a bir! has been missed rec-ntly by anyone in this country, and if so, 
where? As so conspicuous a bird could scarcely fail to attract attention, 
it is possible also that it may have b:en noticed by others besides myself, 
and if so any information would be of value. It was seen here about 
cleven o’clock in the forenoon, and its course, if unaltere| (and it seemed, 
when I saw it, to be bent on a definite and longish journey), should have taken 
it to the coast somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hornsea, by about noon, 
I should think, or very little later 
snow toa depth of about rin., accompanied by a hard frost, and the wind was 


Ihe ground at the time was covered with 


lightand blowing froma few points east of north, The snow had fa'len during 
the previous night, and there were further heavy showers during the afternoon ; 
and, as showing that some movement of birds had taken piace during the 
previous night, I may add that, at Ilkley, about an hour earlier, [ had seen a 
little auk rise from the side of the river, where it was disturbed by a passing 
boy, and disappear, flying within 1ft. or so of the ground, up a narrow street 
which there abuts upon a stream. It passed pretty close to me, and would 
almost certainly meet an untimely end, as during the few moments it 
remained in view I saw a cat make an all but successful spring at it 
as it passed. There was a large flock of fieldfares near by, which may 
or may not, so far as | am aware, have been recent arrivals; and during th 
day two woodcocks, undisturbed by me, crossed my path, and some feather 


adhering to the wires overhead showed where a third had been elegraphed,’ 


probably only a few hours before. Near Bolton Abbey a green woo:lpecker, 


heard repeating his loud call o. ** wet, 


wet,” while I was sheltering from « 
heavy snowstorm, may have been a resident, though I scarcely think itis a ver 
usual bird to be seen there. —L G 
A LIVING PORT. 
{To tHe Epiror or “Country Livi 

Sik,—In the interesting review in last week’s Countxy Litt of ** Th 
liuvk of Living Poets,” edited by Mr. Jerrold, IT notics with regret the 
omission by your critic of ali allusion to Miss Emily Lawless, whose claims as 
a poet are surely no less worthy ol recognition than those of Miss Moira 
O'Neill. While tne terms of appreciation in which your reviewer alludes to 
the latter will be shared by all admirers of ** Songs of the Glens of Antrim,” 
it seems incredible that anybody dealing with the subject of Irish poetry 
shoul! have omitted all mention of Miss Lawless, who in ‘** The Wild 
Geese,” far m. re even than Miss O'Neill, has expressed in haunting lines 
the wild and sorrowful soul of Ireland. Every Irish poet is necessarily 
patriotic, but no other seems to have caught like Miss Lawless the deep 
seated, sorrowi~g love which the Iri-h feel for their country, a love which 
finds its most tragic expression in these songs of the exiles who after the 
battle of Aughrim and the surrender of Limerick migrated to the Continent, 
where, with their hearts still full of unavailing longing for the lind of their 
birth, they laid Gown their lives for every cause but their own, In all these 
poems, whether they deal with the Ireland of the past or the Ireland of 
to-day, Miss Lawie-s creates an atmosphere as distinctly Irish in its mystery 


and sadness as the scene which she describes in the lines: 


** The sad green landscape of home, 
Phe small grey house by the hill, 
The wide grey shores of the lake, 
Ihe low sky, seeming to weave 
Its tender, pitiful arms 
R und the sick, lone landscape at eve.” 


This may not be the popular conception of Ireland, but to all those to whom 
that ** wild west land” is something more than the author of ** John Bull’s 
Other Islind” would have us Lelieve, Miss Lawless’s poems stand as the 
mosi representative expression to-day of its inwardly mournful life and spirt 

EK. GORDON. [Oui Reviewer did not profess to give an exhaustive list of 


the poets omitte! by Mr. Jerrold kp 
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AN EXPERIMENT WORTH’ TRYING. 
fo rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” |} 


Si For this, all that is required is a medium-siz flower-pot and some 

i ' sutumn aves of almost any kind, those of the vine, bramble, 

Pon maple, ivy, wild guelder rose (Viburnum opulus) and Rhus cotinus 
a _—- 

_ . 

“” . 





ing particularly suitable. Piace a leat in the bottom of the flower-pot so 
s to cover the drainave hole Take the pot by the rim and hold it with the 


mall end pointing in the direction of the lamp, but below it, so that in 


r into it nothing whatever is discernible but 


mpenetrable darkness, as 
o t thick, murky nig 





Raise it very slowly and steadily (the slower the 
better) up towards the lamp or other source of light, of which there must be 


only one in the room Presently a faint glimmer appears, like the moon’s 
light trying to penetrate a dark cloud, Gradually the light grows stronger, 


ind vague suggestions of luminous colour of exceeding beauty begin to pierce 
the prevailing gloom, but as yet all is indefinite and mysterious —a subdued 
vlory foreshadowing something yet more lovely. As the flower-pot, in it 
eradual ascent, comes almost up to the light, the full sple ndour of colour 
bursts into sight in its wondrous intensity. Surrounded by profound dark 
ness, a most brilliant yet soft and tender radiance is seen, the colours of 
which are beyond description. rhe veining of the leaf, even in its most 
minute ramifications, is as clearly brought out as the delicate tracery of elm 
twigs seen in contact with the moon’s disc in winter, By trying different 
leaves creat variety of efiect can be obtained. Much can be done by 


using two leaves, and allowing one to partly overlap the other, so that the 
greater part of the illumined space is occupied by a sort of half light, 
occasioned by the rays having to pass through the substance of two leaves 
nstead of one, and only a small speck of light of the highest degree of 
brilliance is seen The exquisite beauty of autumn leaves revealed in this 
manner will, | believe, come 


. Ss a surprise to 
manv G. T. Ror 


GOAT-KEEVING 

[To rue Eprror cr ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sit I have been much interested in your two 
articles upon goats im recent numbers of 
COUNTKY Lirk, and should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me whether vou would 
advise my keeping two or three milch-goats in 
the fullowing circumstances, and, if so, where 
I could be sure of getting a suitable animal 
\ man living behind my residence, at the foot 
of the cliff, would let me keep the goats on 
his piece of ground, which, though small and 
bare, has access to the face of the cliff, which 
at this spot is less steep than usual, and has 
some grass, weeds, wild cabbages, etc., upon 
it Chere would be plenty of pieces from the 
house if more food was required. There are 
some small caves a little way up the cliff; 
would they do for shelter, or would a wooden 
shed be better and cleaner?—W. CrApocK 
WATSON, 

[Ihe ground seems suitable; but if it 
hould turn out, owing fo the poor quality of 
thy grass, etc., that the feed is not satisfac 
tory, supplement it from the house or with this : 
A mixture of 2st. of oats and ist. of bran (or 
similar proportions), the quantity given being 
about a handful and a-half to each goat at 
milking-time 
b 


In winter, of course, there will 
little nutriment in the grass, and (though the 
unimal can live on it) if milk is wanted, the food 


must be further supplemented either as above or with odds 


and ends of farm 
produce—-turnips, for example. The cost will be only nominal. As to 
shelter, the objections to the caves may be these: 


Inaccessibility (the tame 
goat has not the climbing powers of the wild), distance from your own house, 
wet floors and draughts. Although the goat is hardy, it is better that she 
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ould be in shelter on a cold night, an! if—thanks to draughts—she has not 
learnt to regard the cave as a comfortable home, she may wander out at 
night-time when she would be better under cover ; moreover, it will be easier 
for you that she should get to look upon the shelter as the proper rendezvous 
at milking-time, so let all extra food be given there and then, for by this plan 
you are sure of finiing her at hand when wanted for 
milking. If the drawbacks mentioned can be overcome 
and the cave adapted as a permanent shelter by a few 
boar.’s being fastened at the entrance and elsewhere to 
minimise the draughts, and if the floor be dry and a little 
straw spread in cold seasons, it will do quite nicely. 
sefore beginning, stuiy H. S. H. Pegler’s book, ** Goat- 
keeping for Amateurs.” You will buy most easily and 
cheaply by local enquiry, or by watching the advertise- 
ments in such weekly papers as circulate among amateur 
keepers of live stock Ep ] 


JAPANESE DEER. 
{To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.”’} 


Six,—Perhaps the enclosed photograph of a tame Japanese 
fallow deer may be of interest to your readers. Dicky is 


about e 





ghteen months old, and came originally from 
Lord Middleton’s herd. He has become very tame and 
follows his mistress when on fvot, bicycling or riding ; 


C> 


he is very playful, and great friends with the white goat 
ind all our dogs. He has no fear of strange dogs 
or other animals, but male human beings he will 
not come near. Ilis home consists of a wooden house 
and cement-floored run for the night, and by day a 
hut and an enclosure made out of 6ft. hurdles covered 
with wire-netting; he is never tied up and his collar 
is only used by my groom in leading him to and irom 
his day quarters in the meadow The photograph 
was tuken on January 12th, a fine bright frosty morning, 
when Dicky first made acquaintance with a_ frozen 
pond, in which he had often splashed about, and his disgust at the ice was 
most amusing S aC 


BATH BUNS 
{To rue Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
Sirk,—Interested in ‘* Bath Buns,” I tried Mrs. Beeton’s recipe as given 
by your correspondent in your issue of the 18th ult. I failed; for my 


mixture when put in the oven ran into a shapeless mass, which, to put it 


mildly, was not a success. I referred again to the two recipes given in your 
paper and perceived that they are practically for the same quantity of raw 
ingredients with the exception of sugar, which in Mrs. Beeton’s recipe is 
just three times the quantity that your correspondent ‘* R 


gives 1} b 
against Jlb., The cause of my failure would seem apparent, and [I shall 


try again, taking **R.” as my guide and_ philosopher. Perhaps other 
readers Can report greater success, A House kKkerer, 
THE RECENT FROST. 
{To tne Eprror or ‘f Country Lirsk.”] 
Sirk,—As an addition to the excellent series of pictures which appeared in 
Country LiFe of January 18th under the title of ‘* Frost the Craftsman,” I 
venture to send you the accompanying photograph. It depicts an incident 


during the recent severe weather when a fountain was suddenly frozen in the 





grounds of Lowther Castle. The figure standing in the background, which 
is that of the Countess of Lonsdale, who has come to witness this unusual 
sight in her favourite rose garden, gives a good idea of the magnitude and 
diversities of shapes assume:l by the icicles 


around the fountain. —C, E. 
RADCLYFFE, Hyde, Warehom 


